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SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1845. 
Senne oan 


AN the present Number we 
have the pleasure to lay be- 
fore our readers a view of 
the Hungerford suspension 
bridge for foot passengers, 
constructed under the di- 
rection of Mr. I. K. Brunel, which will be 
opened publicly on Friday, the 18th of this 
month. The engraving shews the bridge as it 
appears seen from the Middlesex side, a little 
to the west of the market, and gives an accu- 
rate notion of its general arrangement and 
form. It eonsiste of three arches; the 
span of the centre is 676 feet 6 inches, 
and that of each of the side arches 333 feet. 
The height of the roadway from high-water 
mark at the abutments, is 22 feet 6 inches; 
at the piers, 28 feet, and in the centre, 
32 feet; so that it cambers in the whole, 
9 feet 6 inches, The clear width of the road- 
way is 14 feet, and the height of the two towers, 
or piers, which carry the chains, is 58 feet 
above the road. These towers, which are 22 
feet square, consist each of four solid piers of 
brickwork in cement, 7 feet 6 inches square, 
connected by inverted arches at the bottom, 
and are built on the natural bed of the river 
without piles, They are Italian in style, and 
were designed by Mr, Bunning to accord with 
buildings appertaining to the market. 

For the foundation of the abutments, piles 
26 feet long were driven in an inclined direc- 
tion, On the south side this was effected with 
much difficulty, the soil being formed by acci- 
dental causes into concrete of very great hard- 
ness. The platform, or roadway, is carried 
by four chains, in two lines, with single sus- 
pevsion-rods on each side, 12 feet apart. The 
chains pass over rollers in the upper part of 
the towers, so as to equalise the strain, and are 
secured in tunnels at the abutments to two iron 
girders, 44 feet long and 5 feet deep, solidly 
embedded in a mass of brickwork in cement, 
further strengthened and backed up with con- 
crete, [t is hardly necessary to say, that this 
is a most important part of the construction, 
and demanded the greatest care. 

The suspension-rods carry two longitudi- 
nal bearers of fir, 9 by 9, running from 
end to end on each side of the roadway, 
one abeve the other, and between these 
are placed the ends of cross-beams, which 
beams receive a flooring of three-inch deal, 
The cross-beams are double every 12 feet, 
that is, at the point where the suspension-rod 
comes through; (each of the two picees is 11 
by 3, and side by side): the intermediate beams, 
two in each space, are |] by 54. There isa 
third longitudinal bearer under the cross- 
beams, down the centre, 10 by 6, and the 
whole is trussed diagonally, from side to side, 
with iron. To prevent undulation is of the 
utmost importance in the construction of sus- 
pension bridges, as they are peculiarly liable 
to damage from this cause; and it has been 
thought that the injuries to which suspension 
bridges are exposed from wind arise chiefly 
from its action beneath the platform : to stiffen 
this is therefore most essential. 

General Pasley urges, in a paper published 
in the “ Transactions of the Institation of Civil 
Engineers ” (Vol. L11.), that if the platform, 








which presents a large surface, to the wind 
acting from below, be kept from undulating, it 
can scarcely be supposed that the utmost force 
of the wind could move the chains at all, hav- 
ing comparatively so very little surface to 
oppose to it, and which must be held down 
by the great weight of the roadway, so long 
as that remains at rest. The trussing adopted 
at Hungerford bridge by Mr. Brunel will have 
the effect of stiffening the platform consider- 
ably, and will be farther assisted by the cast- 
iron railing on each side of the roadway. The 
appearance of the under side of the roadway, 
viewed at one end, is very curious, from its 
narrowness, great length, and the effect of 
the trussing: it resembles, in some degree, 
the back bones of a fish, and exemplifies in a 
striking manner the theory of vanishing lines. 

The span of the main arch of this bridge 
is much larger than any other in this country. 
The greatest span of Hammersmith suspension 
bridge is 422 feet; of the Union bridge across 
the Tweed, near Berwick, 449 feet, and of the 
Menai bridge, Beaumaris, 560 feet.* It is only 
second to the suspension bridge st Fribourg, 


| in Switzerland, the span of which, from pier 


to pier, is nearly 900 feet. 

The first stone of the Hungerford bridge 
was laid in 1841, The total cost, inelad- 
ing the purchase of property, parliamentary, 
law, and other expenses, is 110,000% The 
approaches on the south side of the river 
require improving, and for this purpose a Bill 
is now before Parliament. It is proposed to 
obtain a direct communication with the York- 
road. On the Hangerford side the platform 
joins the centre of the terraced roof of the 
colonnade between the two taverns, whence the 
traffic will pass through the galleries over the 
eolonnades of the fish-market, by the level of 
the general market, to Hungerford-street and 
the Strand. The toll is to be a halfpenny each 
person, and it was originally estimated that the 
annual retarn would be—ordinary traffic8,0002., 
traffic from Lambeth to Hungerford Market, 
260/.; for the sight of matches on the river, 
2501.; traffic to and from steam-boats, 300/. ; 
rent of unappropriated property, 200/.; total 
9,0107. Asa point for embarking or debark- 
ing, there is a commodious flight of stairs in 
each pier, which will probably supersede the 
unsightly wood-piers now in use. 

Mr. P. P. Baly, the author of the selected 
design for the London Baths and Washhouses, 
was the resident engineer; Mr. W. Chadwick 
the contractor for the brickwork, and Messrs, 
Sandys, Carne, and Vivian (Cornwall), the 
contractors for the ironwork, 

When we view the comparative slightness 
of the piers, the great length and tenuity of 
the roadway, and the single suspension-rods, 
so wide apart, and remember the effect of a 
gale of wind even in the Thames, it is hardly ' 
possible to avoid a doubt as to the stability 
of the new bridge during any long period of 
time; the skill and bigh attainments of Mr. 
Brunel, however, forbid the entertainment of 
this doubt, and we willingly waive it, with per- 
fect faith in his repatation. 

We should have mentioned, that all the wood 
employed in the construction is Paynized, and 
that the quantity of iron consumed is between 
10,000 and 11,000 tons, 

The suspension bridge at Fribourg, to which 
we alluded, is, as most of our readers know, 
a wire bridge, and has been appealed to in 
support of the arguments of those who advo- 
cate the employment of wire for this purpose 











in preference to iron bars. The length of 
Fribourg bridge is, as we said, nearly 900 feet ; 
the height from the water, 175 feet, and the 
breadth 22 feet; that is, 16 feet for the car- 
riage way, and 3 feet each for the footpaths, 
The versed sine is 65 feet; the length, of the 
perpendicular suspension wires nearest the 
pier is about 57 feet, each one diminishing 
towards the centre of the bridge, where the 
shortest is only 12 inches. These perpendi- 
eulars are 4 feet 8 inches apart, and sus- 
tain the extremities of the beams which sup- 
port the platform. Each of the four cables 
which form the arch consists of 1120 wires, 
and it is estimated that the four could sustain 
2,678 tons! It was completed in two years 
and a balf, and cost 24,0002.+ 

Although the use of wire offers some ad- 
vantages, especially superior strength, bulk 
for bulk compared with bars, general opinion is 
not in favour of its adoption, on account of the 
impossibility, nearly, of adjusting the length of 
the wires, so that when the cable has assumed 
its proper curvature, each wire may bear its 
due proportion of strain, and because of the in- 
creased liability to oxidate, in consequence of 
the increased surface offered by wires to the 
action of the atmosphere. It has been pro- 
posed that each wire should be passed through a 
vessel of varnish immediately after the process 
of drawing, and that, after forming the wires 
into bundles of fifty or sixty each, they should 
be passed through a concave vessel of the olea- 
ginous matter at a high temperature. By this 
process it is supposed every particle of moisture 
would be driven off in vapour, and its place oc- 
eupied by the oleaginous substance in the in- 
terior of the cable, where it would be retained 
by its adhesive property, while it would harden 
over the exterior, and prevent oxidation, by re- 
moving the possibility of moistare coming into 
contact with the wire. 

A suspension bridge of considerable im- 
portance is in progress at Clifton, near Bristol, 
but proceeds slowly; and one of very large 
size (three main arches of | ,200 feet span each) 
has been suggested to connect Liverpool with 
the Cheshire shore, by crossing the Mersey, 
but is at present “in the air.” 








SHOP-FRONTS, BOWS, AND OTHER PRO. 
JECTIONS TO HOUSES COMMENCED 
BEFORE LAST JANUARY. 
IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 

In our leading article of March 22nd 
(p- 133), and elsewhere since, we asserted (in 
Opposition to instructions said to have been 
forwarded to the district surveyors from the 
referees, and proceedings by certain of the 
district surveyors in consequence) that in- 
tended chop Sean, bows, and other projec- 
tions, forming a necessary part of buildings 
duly commenced before the Ist of January 
last, did not come within the control of the 
new Act, although still anfinished, and that no 
notice to the district surveyor before com- 
pleting such was necessary. Last week we 
mentioned a case in point, then before us 
professionally, where the district surveyor had 
called on the builder of a house, which was 
roofed in po year, to give bim notice before 
he completed the porch, although that was as 
much cart of the cigtant design as the chim- 
ney-stacks; and we stated that we shouid, 
of course, resist to the utmost such a pre- 


demand. 

It is with mach gratification we now inform 
our readers, that our view of the law has been 
fully confirmed by several awards made since 
the date of the article in which we argued it; 
aod that if the instructions iseued by the off- 
cial referees did direct the district sary 
that all such projections, if not 
before the Ist of last January, most be 
conformable to the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act, they having very properly given due con- 
sideration to what has been since advanced, 
have now arrived at another conclusion. 
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We believe we may with confidence take 
some little credit to ourselves for the result, 
but in deing so we would carefully avoid 
throwing the slightest discredit on the official 
referees, even should their instructions go the 
length asserted; we rather praise them for 
their uprightness in avowing a change in 
opinion, when time and more lengthened con- 
sideration had altered their views. 

The first award by which this question is set 
at rest relates to certain new houses in Cran- 
bourne-street, Leicester-square, pow in course 
of completion. The district surveyor objected 
that a continuous line of entablature had been 
put up without the interposition of incombus- 
tible material, as required by the Act. The 
builder replied that the houses were com- 
menced last year, and that the plans and eleva- 
tions approved of at that time, shewed they 
were designed for shops. The award, dated 
April 4th, was, “that inasmuch as before the 
Ist day of January, 1845, the houses to which 
the shop-fronts in question belong were com- 
menced, and such shop-fronts formed part of 
the original design for the said houses, the 
provisions of the said Act which relate to 
wooden shop-fronts do not apply to the shop- 
fronts in question.” With regard to the costs, 
4. 11s., they considered “ that as the case was 
one of reasonable doubt,” the same should be 
paid by the district surveyor and builder 
jointly. 

In another case, as to ten shops in the Nor- 
land-road, Shepherd’s Bush, projected from 
the front wall, the district surveyor objected 
that the party-walls to the projections were 


above the lead flat; that the cornices and 
other woodwork had not the required incom- 
bustible materials between each house, and 
that the water dripped from the flat on to the 

ublic way. The builder shewed that the 
Ccaaee were formerly private; that plans to 
convert them into shops, bringing out the fronts 
to the line of other buildings, were made 
in the autumn of last year; that the framework 
was put up before the Ist of January, and that 
the cornice and other parts were prepared 
although not fixed. In this case the referees 
would make no award except to the effect that 
the shop-fronts must be supplied with gutters and 
pipes, to prevent the water from dripping on 
the public way, and that the costs, 4/. 6s. 8d., 
and 2/. 2s. to the district surveyor, should be 
paid by the builder. 

Then again, as to a bow-window in Lynd- 
hurst-road, St. Giles’s, Camberwell, com- 
menced before the Act came into operation. 
It was formed of wood, and though not fixed 
before the lst of January, was intended and pre- 
pared for. The award was, “that inasmuch 
as the bow-window in question is an addition 
to a house newly built, or now building, but 
‘already built,’ within the meaning of the 
said Act, and forms part of the original design 
thereof, the said bow-window does not fall 
within the provisions of the said Act, as re- 
gards the original erection or building thereof.” 
And in this case they did not call for any costs 
from either party. 

We need say no more on this subject. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT THE COVE OF 
CORK. 

We are glad to hear that great improve- 
ments are contemplated at Cove by Lord Mid- 
dieton, under the direction of Mr. Decimus 
Burton. The execution of them will be in- 
trusted to Sir Thomas Deane and Mr. Kearne 
Deane, and could not be in better hands. We 
are glad that Lord Middleton has determined 
to take advantage of the talents of gentlemen 
who have been engaged in so many under- 
takings of importance, to employ artisans and 
labourers, enhance the worth of his own pro- 
perty, and impart additional attractions to the 
piace. 

The work, according to Mr, Burton’s plan, 
will consist of an esplanade 2,000 feet in 
length, on a new quay in continuation of Mr. 
Smith Barry's, divided from a new road by 
chains, &c.—a crescent and several ranges to 
be laid out for new buildings, with provision 
for terraces, hotels, baths, and all that can 
contribute to comfort or convenience. 

We hope this example may be followed by 
other proprietors similarly circumstanced. 
Rumour says his lordship intends to spend 








THE BRITISH ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
IMPARTIAL STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


Au. who are interested in antiquarian pur- 
suits, who desire to prevent the injuries with 
which our ancient national monuments may 
be threatened, to spread abroad a correct taste 
for archeology and a just appreciation of 
monuments of ancient art, so as to secure a 
general interest in their preservation, must be 
grieved to learn that the dissensions in the as- 
sociation are in no way healed. There are 
two central committees, two societies, and two 
journals; and if it be true that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, the Archeological 
Association seems doomed to fall. 

There are, unquestionably, faults on both 
sides ; great faults: the original cause of quar- 
rel is trumpery in the extreme, and it is not 
just, it is not credituble,—that an association 
aed to effect much good, a large body of in- 
dividuals bound together to advance an im- 
portant object which is not at all implicated in 
the squabble, should be wrecked on such a 
wind-bag, overset by a sputter, raised entirely 
by the officers in command, and to meet whisk 
they have actually steered the vessel out of the 
right way. 

Mr. Wright, the founder of the association, 
and one of the sub-committee appointed to 
edit the society’s “ Journal,” produced, in his 
own name and irrespective of the association, 
a work called the “Archeological Album,” 
which was to consist of six parts, and to be 


y : | published at intervals of two months, This 
built of bricknogging, and were not carried up | 


act of Mr, Wright was objected to in the com- 
mittee by some members, on the ground that 
Mr. Wright's connection with the journal being 
known, and from the similarity of the title, the 
public would be led to consider the album 
also authorized by the society; further, Mr. 
Wright being in reality the editor of the 
society’s journal, although his name did not 
so appear, it was thought he would be likely to 
use the best communications for his own work, 
and would give more of his time to it than to 
theirs, for which he received nothing, not even 
the credit of being the editor, and so that the 
journal would suffer. And it was therefore 
suggested, that notice should be given, that no 
publication but the journal was authorized by 
the society. When it was shewn on the other 
side, however (by those who thought the com- 
mittee had no right to interfere), that this 
album was to be written wholly by Mr.Wright 
himself, and would, in reality, assist in advan- 
ing the objects of the association, by inducing 
a taste for the study of antiquities in many who 
before had not engaged in them, a resolution 
moved on the subject was withdrawn, and the 
matter dropped. 

A few days afterwards, however, the subject 
was brought up in the Printing committee, at 
which meeting five out of the six members 
constituting it were present, including Mr. 
Wright and Mr. C. R. Smith, one of the 
honorary secretaries, when the two latter 
resigned, and a notice in the name of the 
central committee was ultimately sent to all the 
members by the remaining three, containing 
an intimation that the journal was “ the only 
publication issued under the authority of the 
central committee.” 

Now to this intimation, if the committee had 
really resolved to issue it, no reasonable objec- 
tion could be taken; it was a perfectly legiti- 
mate notification, indeed seemed to be called 
for. But that it should be made by a sub- 
committee of three in the name of the central 
committee, who had decided, virtually, that it 
should not be made, afforded very reasonable 
ground of complaint to those who agreed in 
that decision, and dissension was of course the 
result. 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Smith had been in- 
duced to withdraw their resignations as 
members of the Printing sub-committee, and 
had taken their places, when a resolution was 
moved in the central committee and passed, 
calling on the former gentleman again to 
resign. This it seems he at once expressed 
his willingness to do, but ill feeling had been 
engendered, unanimity could not be obtained, 
the president, Lord Albert Conyngham, re- 
signed solely from a sense of what his lordship 
considered “the extreme injustice done 
to Mr. Wright;” and, to make a long 
story short (for doubtless many of our 





40,0002. in the improvements. 


readers have watched all the proceedings, and 


have already said, “a plague on both your 
houses”), various members of the association 
out of the committee, aware that the real 
business of the society was virtually at a stand- 
still, and not well informed of the exact state 
of things, addressed a requisition to Mr. 
Pettigrew, the treasurer, calling on him to 
summon a general meeting of the association. 
Without submitting the requisition to the 
central committee (and this was a great 
mistake), the treasurer prepared to comply 
with it, and caused the meeting to be ad- 
vertised in the public prints. 

In the meantime a special meeting of the 
central committee, called by Mr. Albert Way, 
the other honorary secretary, was held, and 
4 resolution passed, senging the authority of 
the treasurer, or any other officer of the as- 
sociation, to call this general meeting, and 
declaring any proceedings of such meeting 
null and invalid. This was assented to by 
thirteen members of the committee out of 
twenty-two, and the association generally then 
first saw that the majority of the committee 
were opposed to Mr. Wright and his friends. 

Notwithstanding this protest, however, very 
short notice, and an inclement night, 150 
members or more met, in pursuance of the 
treasurer's summons, on the 5th of March; 
and by resolutions (passed unanimously in five 
cases, and with five dissentients in one), re- 
organized the association, and appointed a 
fresh committee, including a certain number 
of the old committee, and who have since 
received a considerable number of subscriptions. 

The other section of the old committee have 
elected new members, making in the whole 
twenty-one, bave issued an abstract of proposed 
rules and regulations, “under which the as- 
sociation will hereafter be conducted,” and 
have announced that the next annual congress 
will be held at Winchester in the ensuing 
so age a 

Ve have thus laid before our readers a 
brief statement of the principal facts without 
favour or reserve, leaving them to exercise 
their own judgment upon them. To establish 
the right ofa minority of a committee to throw 
themselves at any time on the general body, 
would tend to embarrass the government of 
most societies, And it is probable, even in this 
case, that several who signed the requisition 
for the general meeting, would have refrained 
from doing so had they been aware there was 
a clear majority of the committee in favour of 
one course. Still the present is not an or- 
dinary case, since we find the two founders of 
the association, one of them the honorary 
secretary, the president to whom so much was 
owing at Canterbury, the treasurer, and the 
most active members of the committee, in the 
minority. 

We have the pleasure of knowing the ma- 
jority of both committees, and are able to 
assert, that more honourable men could not be 
found, but at the same time we know from the 
constitution of some of them, that unless there 
be interference from without, no junction will 
be effected, and the great objects of the asso- 
ciation will greatly suffer. Already, as we 
understand, some of the authorities at Win- 
chester have refused their assistance at the 
contemplated meeting, and many persons who 
were warm supporters of the one association, 
now hold back because there are two. What 
we would advise, is, that some influential mem- 
bers of the society who have taken no part in 
the past proceedings, should at once bestir 
themselves, and by conference with the two 
committees, endeavour to remove asperities and 
effect a junction. We are disposed to think 
they would succeed, for the greater number of 
both parties must by this time be heartily 
ashamed of the cause of quarrel. Never was 
such a tangled web hung on a more trumpery 


Pes: 


Carneprar or New Bacnswicx.—Con- 
sequent upon the erection of New Brunswick 
into an independent bishopric, under the new 
episcopal superintendence of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Medley, the bishop elect, a salbsodea! is to 
be forthwith commenced at St. John’s, the ar- 
chitectural preparations for which have been 
intrusted to Mr. Frank Wills, of Exeter. The 
cathedral will pretend to nothing more than a 
large parish church. The plan has been 
adopted from the church of St. Mary, Snet- 
tesham, Norfolk, which is a specimen of the 











present decorated architecture. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES. 
“ For Time hath not rebuilt them, but uprear’d 
Barbaric dwellings on their shatter’d site.’’ 

Tue study of medieval art has increased 
throughout Europe so much daring late years, 
that there is reason to hope, with the vigorous 
efforts of societies and individuals, we may be 
one day spared the wanton destruction ae na- 
tional monuments, such as now too often 
occurs. The antiquarian world has expanded 
and extended its influence; no longer con- 
fined to the mere acquiring possession of the 
old and singular, it rightly estimates the 
value of its researches, us capable of influenc- 
ing the future and the present, unfolding the 
preceptive traths of history, and resulting in 
an increased admiration of the beautiful and 
the good. For as the general tendency of 
man is towards the intellectual and the virtu- 
ous, and as his mental efforts are not forwarded 
by the continued existence of doubt and un- 
certainty, it seems that the gradual removal of 
the veil of ages must be attended with advan- 
tages, highly conducive to his mora] and mental 
well-being. Let it, therefore, be understood 
that the antiquary rupudiates the unphiloso- 
phical pursuit which has no outlet from the 
pleasure of possession ; he claims for the result 
of his researches into the condition of the past, 
that standing as a science, which an age dis- 
tinetively marked for its consideration of the 
future has already awarded. Now, associa- 
tions are formed for the preservation of ar- 
chitectural remains, and money is readily 
subscribed for the re-edifying of fabrics. 
Still, though we have gained much, it is only 
the intelligent half of men who are thoroughly 
awake to the value of such national memo- 
rials ; the other portion remain enveloped in a 
sleep, from which our present efforts are not 
able to awake them. The false economy 
which allows no consideration to prevent the 
destruction, for some immediate end, of an 
antiquarian relic, is still in fall influence, 
whilst buildings are patched up with insuffi- 
cient materials, or are entirely left to the in- | 
roads of the wind and weather, from which | 
a very small annual outlay would have pre- 
served them. We will not speak of the re- 
storing of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel with 
crambling stone, or the west front of Litchfield | 
Cathedral with cement, because those were not 
things of our day; but what interesting fabrics 
have we allowed to disappear, and what de- 
struction still goes on, almost unwitnessed, 
amongst the village and parish churches of 
England. The senseless demolition, too, of the 


our churches, as in the ease of Old Fairlight 
Church, are menaced with instant destruction. 

Ely Chapel, Austin Friars Church, and 
nearly all the Gothic churches remaining in 
the city of London, are in a rapid state of 
decay, or crowded with modern excrescences : 
the crypt of the first mentioned was a short 
time since oecupied by a cooper. In another 
style of architecture, we have to lament the 
complete destruction of Wansted-house and 
Carlton-house ; the former, one of the most 
beautiful examples of Italian architecture in 
England, and the portico of the latter, a pria- 
i ornament of the metropolis. The pedestal 
of the statue at Charing Cross, of very beautiful 
design, is now beyond reach of restoration. 
We trust that when the remaining portion of 
the old Treasury in Whitehall is pulled down, the 
doorway will be preserved, and re-erected in 
one of the parks, or in some other locality. 
| Such antiquities have often been left to stock 
the yard of a dealer in old materials, when 
their value as examples should have preserved 
them. 

The aid afforded to the student of heraldry 
and costume by stained glass and monumental 
brasses, should induce their careful preserva- 
tion, and cases have occurred in which the title 
to considerable property has been determined 
by their evidence ; but, for want of the timely 
driving in of a couple of nails, a brass fre- 
quently becomes detached from the pavement, 
which is almost always followed by its entire 
disappearance. The same may be said of 
stained glass, with this addition, that the rather 
greater value set upon it has, in order to get one 
complete window, often led to the union of 
portions of different design in a manner most 
puzzling to the antiquary. 

The traceried windows in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey are in such a state of 
decay, that it will shortly be impossible to 
restore them accurately; and the iron-work 
round the tombs, which all who have seen it 
agree in consigering of great value, is not to 
be met with.t The fact that our modern 
metal-work is deficient in that freedom of 
design which appears in old specimens of the 
middle ages, and even down to a period as late 
as the commencement of the last century, is 
evident, and has been sufficiently set forth 
in previous numbers of this paper. (7. ante 
p. 97 and p. 102). At Hampton-court, and in 
theneighbourhood of the older squares, portions 
are remaining, worked by hand, more beautiful 
than any amongst the miles of spears and 
javelins cast by the modern mechanic. If all 
the old railings from the abbey have not been 
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nave of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, is a thing of 
yesterday, and for which disg-ace must always 
attach to us, and the inhabitants of the parish, 
in whose hands it more immediately was. 
Hada Burlington lived, and been imbued with 
the love of Gothic architecture, he would have 
transported the very stones of St. Katherine’s, 
Tower Hill, to some more secure resting place 
for re-erection.* The buildings destroyed 
without reason, some of which may be seen in 
the works of Carter, and in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, would stock a kingdom. The 
spires of Lincoln entirely taken away, the 
Ladye Chapel at St. Alban’s separated from 
the church and converted into a schoo!-room, 
the destruction not many years since of a | 
beautiful chapel on the south side of the Tem- 

ple Church, and the injury done to the tombs 
at Westminster at coronations, are instances | 
of what has been allowed to go on unnoticed, 
and uncared for. There is hardly a church, 
that does not contain paintings and panels 
from the rood-screen, inserted in the mo- 
dern pewing. The interesting half-timbered 
houses of the northern and midland counties 
are lessening in number every year, encaus- 
tic tiles and monumental brasses are stolen, 
and stained glass left to drop out, for want of 
a shilling’s-worth of repairs; whilst many of 





* Parts of these two churches are illastrated in Pugin’s 
** Specimens of Gothie Architecture,”’ and in the ‘ Gothic 
Ornaments.’’ Part of the pulpit, some stall-work, and a 
tomb in the new church in the Kegent’s Park, were removed 
from the old building. 

The gate designed by Inigo Jones, which Burlington re- 
built, having purchased the materials, is still remainio 
is Chiswick Gardens, where we last year saw it inscri 
with a record of its history. Its removal occasioned the 
following lines by Pope :— 

* O, cats, how camest thou here? 
Gate.—I was t from Cheisea last year, 
ar me p- with wind and weather; 
i ones put me . 
—_ Sir Hans eae 
Let me alone, — 
Burlington brought me hither,’’ 





| instances of restoration, every line and mark 


long since melted down into such weapons, 
why, we would ask, are they not immediately 
replaced? But there is great difficulty in 
getting at the truth; nobody seems to know if 
any, or what railings are in existence. The 
imperfect restoration of the screen, by Quentin 
Matsys, in St. George’s Chapel, has been com- 
mented upon in Tue Buriper (p. 97 ante), and 
no circumstance could so well shew the slight 
value set upon works of art, by those who un- 
fortanately have the control of them, In all 


of the original should be copied, with no devia- 
tion whatever ; non-existing portions should be 
replaced with work produced in the spirit of 
the original, and imitated from coéval examples; 
one step short of this, and we would rather see 
the hand of Time work its own course, than 
that a delusion on the beholder should usurp 
the place of the beautiful work so falsified and 
destroyed. An architect well-versed in the 
particular style should be consulted in every 
step; he must not be a designing man, but 
must make originality subservient to exact 
reproduction. The greatest destruction goes 
on “remote from towns,” where a village 
churchwarden is the arbiter elegantiarum, 
The nearest mason is the only other person 
whose opinion is thought of. Thus battle. 
ment gives place to plain coping, and cusps 
and window-tracery to plain mullion and 
transom, till, little by little, every feature of the 
old building is annihilated. The best restora- 
tion is searcely so valuable as the original, 





+ Vide Report of Select Committee on National Mo- 
naments and Works of Art, a ee 


. ‘The grave-stones, which were also removed, 
be carefully preserved, They are said to have elegant 
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though time-worn and despoiled: the former, 
though perhaps beautiful as a work of art, is 
comparatively valueless as an authority ; while, 
if the preservation of the fabric be diligently 
attended to, the decay is seldom sufficient! 
rapid and complete to obliterate the old 
features from those who are qualified to exa- 
mine. Not that we would be inferred to say, 
that restoration is never desirable; bat, look- 
ing at the mischief trated by unskilfal 
meddiers, and at the fact, that in so many cases 
the progress of decay might, with proper at- 
tention, have been arrested at the outset ata 
nominal expense, we do say, that any work 
having the character of an original document, 
and valuable accordingly, should not be inter- 
fered with in the slightest measure, until the 
| last moment, and then should be treated 
with extreme care by properly qualified per- 
sons. Many aentiae men, who were 
ranked as Gothic architects only ten years ago, 
would now be ready to confess they had been 
comparatively ill-fitted for a work of restora- 
tion, and when we think how much progress 
we are making in the knowledge of Gothic 
architecture, through the aid of system in the 
study of it, we must say, that we are all only 
learners in a style, which, perhaps, presents 
more “ matter to be learned” than any that 
has ever prevailed. Who would not rather 
that all the fury of the elements had been 
exerted against our cathedrals, than that they 
should have been sabmitted to the hand of one 
James Wyatt? On such grounds we are in- 
clined to. deprecate the talked-of restoration of 
Caernarvon Castle, now an edifice unrivalled 
in interest, and in an excellent state of repair, 
compared with many cathedrals and churches, 
not so generally styled ruins. For every an- 
tiquarian purpose, the existing portion amply 
suffices, and we trust, that any extensive 
scheme of restoration will be carefully con- 
sidered, or confined to the renewing of such 
parts as may absolutely require it. From 
what we have observed, at some of our 
churches, where the new portions are generally 
thought quite equal to the old, we fear that the 
original ornament is often greatly departed 
from. In such cases, either the ornament is 
pared down for a new surface, thus becoming 
at least smaller, or, a new stone being inserted, 
the mason works without cast or drawing, and 
ean only consult any other portion of similar 
design, which there may happen to be at some 
distance. Of course this can hardly take 
place where an able architect is concerned, bat 
the greater number of repairs are executed 
without his advice. 
Charches are covered with stucco, and 
mouldings mended with cement; oak is re- 
placed with deal; and whitewashing, whether 
of the exterior or the interior, of the masonry, 
the ceiling, the rood-screen, or the font, is an 
annual occurrence. The restoration of York 
Cathedral is rather an exception to the general 
fate of our antiquities, than an evidence against 
any thing we have said. The feeling, almost 
amounting to affection, which every Y orkshire- 
man has for that matchless pile, has nothing 
comparable with it in other parts of the 
kingdom. The new Houses of Parliament, 
though a great work for this or any age, does 
not reconcile us to the destruction of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, which might have been 
restored to form a portion of the new build- 
ings. To the antiquary, and the lover of 
the beautiful in art, there can be no more 
melancholy reflection than that “improvement” 
and destruction march with equal steps; one 
by one the most admired relics of former days 
are annihilated, and often under the very eve 
of the educated and the refined. Bit by bit 
our national monuments are altered and de- 
stroyed, and the change is not perceived till 
the mischief is irremediable. hus, we find 
that the beautifal cloisters of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel are not to be preserved in their 
original state, as it has been reported, bat are 
to be intersected by walls, and we into 
ate rooms, for the es of the legis- 
lelave, We should be capiny' 0 find ourselves 
in error, bat an inspection of the plan is teo 
convincing of the intention. The fragments 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel should be preserved, 
and freely open to inspection.* 
But to free the original fabric from aceu- 
mulated exerescences can by no means be 








* It is to be hoped that the improvements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster 
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objected to, and will often be rewarded by the 
discovery of most interesting paintings and 
decorations, which have been thus preserved 
from other injury. Many a fine brass or pave- 


ment is concealed by modern pewing, and | 


many a timbered roof by a lath and plaster 
ceiling. In page 39 ante, we took occasion to 
argue against the use of paint and whitewash 
on stone, still too prevalent. Much of the 
beauty, we are able to obtain by well-executed 
masonry, results from the well-defined forms 
of the mouldings, and the sharpness of the 
arrises. The effect of Time is rather to chip 
out at intervals the soft parts of the stone, than 
to wear the whole away at an equable ratio: the 
general tendency of the lines is unbroken in 
the perspective, and the decay rather adds to 
the impression which results. But the brush 
of the whitewasher mars all that it passes over : 
for fillets are substituted rounds, and for 
mouldings and indents plain faces, while bosses, 
and similar ornaments become very much like 
door-handles. To the paint-brush is to be 
attributed the unsatisfactory result of our 
modern cement and stucco, scarcely less infe- 
rior to well-executed brickwork than to stone, 
and having for its inevitable consequence a 
feeling of unsatisfaction at its pretension, and 
the attempt to deceive. The speedy removal 
of the whitewash, from which hardly two of 
our churches are free, is much to be desired, 
and the work is so easy and inexpensive, and 
the result, with proper care, likely to prove so 
very satisfactory, that it ought to be every 
where proceeded with. The superintendence 
may, in the greater number of cases, be very 
safely left to those among the clergy who 
have attended to the subject of ecclesiastical 
architecture, and we cannot do better than 
quote from the “Few Words to Church- 
wardens,” of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
on the subject. Speaking of the removing of 
whitewash, it says :— 

“This may be most easily done by scraping 
away the outer surface, and then moistening 
the part by means of a brush with a mixture 
composed of one part of sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitriol), and eight or ten of water, and 
washing it over with water after every second 
or third time you put it on, till you see the 
stone or wood appear. If, however, you wish 
to remove the whitewash from the remains of 
a painting on a wall, use soft soap with hot 
water, and a brush not too hard. This done 
carefully will not hurt the painting. Paint is 
harder to get rid of; it may, however, be effec- 
tually done with strong soap-maker’s lye, or, 
what is quite as good, the following liquid: 
one pound of potash or pearlash with 

alfa pound of unslaked lime into a jar, and 
pour over it one gallon of boiling hot rain- water ; 
wash this repeatedly over the surface, serub- 
bing off the paint as it becomes softened. Or 
you may try this way: take a quarter of a 
pound of soda, boil it with a littlesoap in three 
pew of water till it comes to a paste, then 
ay it on what you want to clean pretty 
thick ; two days after lay it on again, without 
washing the old away; do this four times, and 





then scrub the whole off, the paint will come | ! 
| costs of such buildings as may be erected 


off too. This does either for stone or wood.” 
We suspect that the cleaning of paintings is 
not quite so simple a matter as it is deseribed 


above, and it would be better in such points to | 
At North Walshan, | 


have competent advice. 
Norfolk, a solution of potash and quick- 


lime, in the proportions of one pound of the | 
former and half a pound of the latter to a | 


oa of boiling water, was used with satis- 
story results. The solution, being ex- 
tremely caustic, should be used with care, and 
if the external coating of paint which it ma 
be desirable to remove, be thin, diluted wit 
water; and in all cases the solution should be 
tried upon a small portion of the painted 
surface. (Vide Archeolegical Journal, vol. I., 
part 3). Mr. J. G. Waller, in giving his 
opinion, that the paintings found on the walls 
of churches, and usually called “ fresco,” are 
in reality nothing more than distemper, 
suggests the use of vinegar for cleaning. It 
should be carefully applied with a brush, 
alternately with water. (Archeological Jour- 
nal, vol. L., p. 161). 

But we cannot bat commend the same useful 
publication of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
on the subject of pamp, and the injury, which 
it causes to the walls, and the stability of the 
fabric. The sumerous itterments in the same 
small patch of ground during a long period, 


j have raised the earth round the walls of the 


eharch considerably above the floor-line, and 
no remedy is attainable, short of the absolute 
removal! of the nuisance, which is often great! 

increased by the drippings from the roof, 
consequent on the want of proper water- 
spouts. These should be fixed without a 
and proper drains provided round the whole 
building. The green mould, which has 
collected on the inner surface, can then be 
removed by scraping and washing; and to 
prevent its reappearance, “ mop the walls once 
or twice well over with a mixture made of one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate dissolved in a 
quart of water.” To retarn to the subject of 
whitewash, we have seen it accumulated so 
thickly in crevices of ornaments and capitals, 
that it had to be chiselled away; in such a 
ease it might not be safe to leave the work 
without close superintendence ; and we much 
fear, if we have to wait till architects are en- 
gaged at all oor churches, the matter will be 
postponed — than is desirable. In the 
continuation of these remarks, in next week’s 
Buitoer, we shall be able to offer suggestions 
for the accomplishment of the object. . 

_ H. 








MR. EWART’S BILL TO ESTABLISH 
MUSEUMS OF ART. 


We mentioned some time ago that Mr. 
Ewart had obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
enable town-councils to establish museums 
of art in corporate towns, The following is 
a copy of the bill, which was introduced 
accordingly, and has been read a second 
time :-— 

“ Preamble.— Town-councils may purchase 
lands, &c.—W hereas it is expedient to promote 
the establishment and extension of museums 
of art in such municipal boroughs as may re- 
quire the same, for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the inhabitants thereof; be it there- 
fore enacted by the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
it shall be lawful for the council of any muni- 
cipal borough to purchase lands, and to erect 
thereon buildings suitable for museums of art, 
and to maintain and keep the same in good re- 
pair; and to accept any gifts, grants, or 
devises of lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
(any statute of mortmain to the contrary not- 
withstanding), for the purpose of establishing, 
improving, or maintaining such musenms of 
art; and that the costs and charges of such 
lands and buildings, and the keeping of the 
same in good repair, shall be chargeable upon 
and paid for out of the borough fund of such 
municipal boroughs: provided always, that for 
the purposes of this Act no rate greater than 
a rate of one halfpenny in the pound of the 
annual vafue of the rateable property assessed 
to the borough-rate, shall be levied in any one 
year. / 

And Borrow.—And be it enacted, that for 
the purchase of such lands, and for defraying the 


thereon, or keeping them in repair, it shall be 


| lawful for the council of any such municipal 





borough as aforesaid, to borrow at interest the 
amount of money which may be required for 
the same, on the security of the said rate, to 
be levied as aforesaid. 

And re-borrow Money.—And be it enacted, 
that in the event of the said monies so bor- 
rowed as aforesaid being repaid, and of funds be- 
ing again required for carrying out the purposes 
of this Act, the said council for the time being 
may again borrow such sum or sums of money 
as may be so required, and again charge the 
said rate with the repayment thereof, in 
manner as aforesaid. 

Adjacent Municipal Boroughs may unite for 
the purposes of the Act.—And be it enacted, 
that where municipal boroughs shall be adja- 
cent to each other, the councils of such muai- 
cipals boroughs may unite for the purposes of 
this Act, and contribute in proportion to their 
respective assessments, or op such terms and 
conditions as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the said councils. 

Lands, &c., vested tn town-councils. — And 
be it enacted, that the lands and buildings so 
purchased or erected as aforesaid, and also ali 
specimens of art or science, and articles of 


every description which may be purchased for 





or presented to such museams, and accepted 
by such councils as aforesaid, shall be vested 
in and held upon trust for ever by the corpora- 
tions of the said municipal hs in whieh 
such museums shall be situated, and shall be 
kept in fit aad proper order for the benefit of 
the pablic. 

Rates of admission to public ; and regulations 
Sor preserving contents, c.—And be it enacted, 
that the council or united councils of any such 
municipal borough or boroughs may, from 
time to time, fix such rates of payment for 
admission to the said maseums, as they may 
think necessary for meeting the cost of their 
support; provided thet such rates of payment 
shail not exceed the sum of one penny for each 
person admitted ; and that they may also make 
such regulations for the preservation of the 
contents of such museums, and for the muin- 
tenance of order and decorum within them, as 
~ to themselves seem expedient.” 

reat praise is due to Mr. Ewart for calling 
the attention of the legislature to matters of 
this description, His Bill, if efficiently carried 
out, will produce most important results, both 
in a mercantile and moral point of view. 
Much, however, will depend on the towns 
themselves, and we shall hope to see corpora- 
tions bestirring themselves on the subject the 
moment it becomes an Act. 

The Art-Union for the present month 
very paar remarks :— 

“ We trust that these museums will have 
departments for local manufactures, so as in 
the course of time to present important records 
of their gradual development and improvement. 
Such a collection exists in the Potteries, the 
property of a private individual ; we hope that 
it will be acquired for the public before any 
accident leads to its dispersion. We wish that 
a similar collection could be made of the 
designs in calico-printing : some of those pro- 
duced by the older printers, which we have 
had an opportunity of euacinn, are superior 
to any that are brought out in the present day. 
This leads us to notice the importance of con- 
necting sach museums with schools of design ; 
we must shew the pupils what they are to 
avoid, as well as what they are to follow. We 
are the more anxious to direct attention to this 
subject, because museums have been too often 
regarded as mere objects of curiosity, destitute 
of practical value, and only affording oppor- 
tunities of whiling away idle hours in innocent 
amusement. Though we are strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity of affording op- 
portunities for unobjectionable relaxation to 
the working classes, we at the same wish the 

ublic to know and feel that museums must 

ave a higher and farther effect; they must, 
and they will be, as instructive as they are 
entertaining ; for there is no branch of British 
industry that may not be profited by the eug- 
gestions which collections of works of art 
afford. 

We may also notice the facilities which 
local museums afford for the collection and 
preservation of monuments, records, and other 
memorials connected with local antiquities. 
The loss to British archeology, by the destruc- 
tion of articles affording valuable illustrations 
of local habits and customs, as well as of local 
events connected with general history, is in- 
calculable. This destruction has been caused, 
in some instances, by carelessness, und in 
others by ignorance; collections, made with 
great care and expense, have too frequently 
been dispersed when they fell into the hands of 
heirs who could not appreciate their worth, or 
who had no taste for antiquarian pursuits, 
Local museums will not only afford oppor- 
tunities for making a collection of such va- 
luable materials for history, but will also 
induce private collectors to form a proper 
estimate of their value, and bestow some care 
on their preservation. Those who have visited 
the collection of Norman antiquities at Rouen, 
must have felt anxious that similar care shou!d 
be bestowed on the collection and preservation 


of provineial antiquities in Great Britain.” 
ee 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


As many days as in one year there be, 

prdpermn Bee nl dont aye aaal 

As many marble pillars appear 

As there are hours throughout the fleeting year : 

As many gates as moons one year does view, 

Strange tale to tell, yet not mere strange than true. 
Dr. Heylin. 
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THE IRON TRADE. 

Tue usual monthly meeting of Scottish 
ironmasters was held at Glasgow a fortnight 
ago, when the price of pig-iron was nominally 
fixed at 5/.10s. per ton. This is an advance 
of 1/. 5s. since the previous meeting, and ex- 
actly double the price at which iron was selling 
inthe beginning of December. Although this 
price was named as the rate under which none 
would sell, transactions took place as high as 
6L per ton ; and, notwithstanding this advanced 
price, buyers were more numerous and more 
urgent than sellers. An impression —_ 
prevailed that prices would rise still bigher 
when the present contracts of the ironmasters 
were completed. For bars the maker's price 
is 10/., but sales have been made at 9. 10s. 
eash. Superior bars realize 11L 1@s. At 


these prices customers were i and 
considerable business transacted the 
week. Boiler-plates are ed at 134 10s, 


At Manchester there has & pause in the 
demand for iron, and purchases have bees 
made here and there at a redaction of 5s. per 
ton. Ata meeting of the principal firms io 
the South Staffordshire iron trade, beld at the 
Swan Hotel, Wolverhampton, on Thursday, 
the 27th ult., it was agreed that am advance of 
40s. per ton in the price of manufactured iron 
should take place next quarter-dey, the orders 
at present in hand, as well as those anti 
fully justifying this important step. The price 
of ay andi iron, it bs enpeotall, wil ad thal 
12/ per ton; boop iron, 134.; sheet irom, fer shin- 
gles, 14/. ; and pigs, 61. 10s.to7. yoy rene 
of the sudden A pee? rise in the price of irom, 
much inconvenience is feit by the seanufae- 
turers and workmen engaged im os 
screws, latches, &c., particularly im the district 
of Wednesbury. The quantity of item te- 
quired is very great, and cannot be : 
neither can the numerous orders dai avi 
be executed at the recent prices. yr | 
masters are therefore comparatively idle 
amidst abundance of work, and have as yet 
derived no benefit from the great improvement 
in the trade. 

In the course of the past month an advance 
of 1/. per ton has taken place in Welch iron ; 
and although the existing prices are consider- 
ably higher than os been for some 
years, yet so general @ the of their 
being maintained, aad elas ad- 
vances may probably seam eted#, that orders, 
both from abroad, and fr oe, are making 
their appearance “meets est It is with 
the greatest difficulty thw dilate ane persuaded 
to take further order® a8 gay price, in 
some of the largest Gt! Rave clos 
order books; 127. ae ton Po 
refused for rails, and JE price pigs. 
During the past week @ i@ well Kkaown that 
one party effected the paitehaae ef 1,000 tons of 
common bar-iron for im Jame next, at 
10/. per ton. The Liverpool irs ates that 
a contract was entered 
Saturday last for 21,008 tems of raffle, at the 
price of 12/. a ton, to be dalimered at the rate 
of 1,000 tons monthly Sas ia October. 
The broker’s com = i the transaction 
amounted to 2,400/. The gaseliase was made 
by a Glasgow house. 

The rails and chairs fo the Meweastle and 
Berwick Railway, a to 27,000 tons, 
have been contracted feet a@ E2K ger ton the 
former, and 7/. the lattew. 


ee 
Loxpon Mecaantes® Eeepetetson.—We 
regret to find that this, the ofdiaet pe insti- 
tution for the disseminated ef ' is 


less flourishing than it Gemaewes fo be. A 
meeting will be held next month te consider 
hew to render more effectual Me systeat of 

pular education there established, and we 
ope it will be attended by these who appre- 
ciate the advantages conferred om society by 
such associations. The first numa sew 
periodical called The Literary and ; 
Journal, conducted by members of this imsti- 
tution, bas just been published, and is -very 
creditable to those engaged in it. 


Buriat 1x Towns.—We are glad to see 
that the House of Commons has come to the 
résolution that the practice of interment in 
large cities is injurious to the health of the 
population, and demands the serious attention 
of Parliament. This is one step forward at 
all events. 





SANATORY REGULATIONS. 


A Few nights since in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Hume asked when the Government 
proposed to bring in their measure with 
to the health of towns, and called the attention 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to the necessity of taking precautions in 
connection with that measure to insure an 
adequate supply of water. 

Sir James Graham said that he could not 
then undertake to fix any time for the intro- 
duction of the measure. With reference to the 
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“ ty Government would shortly intro- 
bHI on thie subject into the other 
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elapsed. Since the. sdosige 
of the Commissioners to Inquire 
inte the Health of Towns, no time had been 
lost in aring the measure; but it uired 
rz pe presen and care, for ‘it in- 
red the examination of 400 Acts of Parlia- 
ment, relating to different towns and districts. 
Hetrusted, thatat no very distant period the bill 
would be leid before the other House, allowing 
not only sufficient time, batample consideration 
im both Houses. With rd to extending 
the provisions to the sister kingdom of Ireland, 
he saw no reason why the provisions should 
not be extended to Scotland and Ireland; and 
oo the further consideration of the measure he 
hoped that nothing would occur to prevent 
that extension. 
The Marquis of Normandy said, that nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the answer 
given by the noble duke. 





SMOKE PROHIBITION BILL. 





On the second reading of this bill, whieh 
took place last week, the Earl of Limeola said 
that the most convenient course would be to 

the bill till the — measure 
the sanatory lation of towns 
should be before 5 He He ees. of how- 
ever, disposed to resist the second reading, 
knowing that it was the intention of the hon. 
mover (Mr. Mackinnon) to send the bill to a 
committee upstairs. He trusted that hon. 
members opposite would not throw any unfair 
impediment in the way of legislation on this 
j Lord Jobo Russell may the bill 
ought to be tponed till the Government 
measure was befure the House. He would 
rather see the subject in the hands of the noble 
lord at the head of the Woods and Forests, 
who could command the assistance of those 
best able to advise. 

Mr. Brotherton was in favour of referring 
the bill to a select committee. 

Sir R. Peel hoped the House would adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. gentleman who had 
last spoken. He represented a district of the 
country that was deeply interested in the ques- 
tion, and there was no bon. gentleman in that 
House better qualified to pronounce an opinion 
upon the subject. He t ht it would be 


very desirable to have the whole of the plan of 
his noble friend before the House, before they 





proceeded to legislate upon one branch of 
these nuisances. The time that would be 
spent by a committee upstairs deliberating 
upon and maturing the measure, would, in his 
opinion, be well employed in bringing the 
scheme to maturity. e thought his hon. 
friend (Mr. Mackinnon) deserved the thanks 
of the House for the great trouble he had 
taken in the matter. The services of the hon. 
member were perfectly gratuitous, and he 
thought he was entitled e the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the House. He believed it was 
generally understood that the bill of the hon. 
member would not be ed with until the 

measure of his nobie friend was before 
. Mackinnon replied. He had been ap- 
chairman of a committee that sat two 
the subject, and they had re- 
smoke nuisance ought to be 
that the Government ought to 
that , and if not that 

ke it. He did 
to the committee being 
evidence on the subject, and 
imeorporate the provi- 
Government aaniare he 
have no objection to 
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PROTECTION OF WORKS OF ART IN 
MUSEUMS. 


Own reading the order of the day for going 
into committee on this bill a few days ago, 
Sir J. Graham said, he wished to go into com- 
mittee pro formd merely. He did not think 
it right that the ration of the bill should be 
pa to ouhe of art in any particular 
locality, and he bad therefore considered that 
it would be desirable to extend the provisions 
of the bill as it stood at present, and he was 
about to move an instruction to the committee 
to effect that object. There were many valu- 
able works of art to which the bill as at pre- 
sent limited would give no protection. For 
instance, the statae of the Duke of Wellington, 
near the Mansion-house, ought to be brought 
within the protection of the law. His noble 
friend (Lord F. Egerton) bad most liberally 
thrown open to the public his valuable and 
extensive collection of paintings and works of 
art, and it would be monstrous that any mischief 
should be done by means of a breach of his 
noble friend’s itality without the possi- 
bility of due punishment reaching the offender. 
The painted window of St. Margaret’s Church 
might be broken by a stone thrown at it, and as 
the words of the bill stood they would not reach 
such an offence. He therefore wished to give 
the measure a more extensive operation, and 
he begged to move that it be an instruction to 
the committee that they have power to extend 
the bal to all works of art, wherever situate ; 
and, if the house agreed to that instruction, he 
propused to go into committee pro formd, 
so that the provisions of the bill might be 
made co-extensive with the mischief. 

The instruction having been put, 

Mr. Bouverie said he quite agreed with the 
right hon. baronet so far as he went; he only 
doubted whether it would not be better to have 
a criminal as well as a civil remedy, giving the 
option of adopting either mode, according to 
circumstances. 

The instruction was then agreed to, and 
the bill went through committee pro formd, 
and was reported to the house, with amend- 
ments, and ordered to be printed and re- 
committed on Monday. 








Taames Eusanxment.—At a Court of 
Common Council held last week, Mr. Deputy 
Bedford presented a report from the Thames 
Navigation Committee on the subject of a 
letter received from the Earl of Lincoln, as 
Chairman of the Commissioners of Metropo- 
litan Improvements, with a plan for the em- 
bankment of the Thames from Chelsea to 
Vauxhall. The report recommended a copy 
to be addressed to his lordship, expressing the 
concurrence to a certain extent of the pian. 
On the motion of Mr. Ashurst an addition to 
the effect of reserving to the Corporation of 
London in any measure introduced into Parlia- 
ment their right to the bed and soil of the river 


was agreed to. 
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GOTHIC ORNAMENTS 
FROM THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF YORK.* 


Fie. 11 and Fig. 12 represent two bosses, 
or knots, in the ceiling of the choir-end of the 
church. Inclading the transept, near the altar, 
there are in the ribs, or groins, 299 bosses, 
from two feet to two feet six inches in length. 
Those in the centre are 99 feet from the floor, 
and are all cut in oak, excepting those over the 
crowns of the windows, which are cut in stone. 
The foliage of all was originally gilded, and 
the figures and heads were painted in colours. 
The principal ribs (of which the section is 
shewn in the engraving), project 13 inches, 
and are 10} inches broad. The smaller ribs 
project 11 inches, and are 7 inches in breadth. 

Fig. 13 is the external cornice over the 
windows in the aisles of the choir. It is 2 feet 
deep, and projects | foot 2 inches. Itis right 
to mention that the whole of our illustrations 
of these details were engraved by Mr. Hart. 





YORK MINSTER; 
ITS FIRES AND RESTORATIONS.+ 
BY JAMES WYLSON. 

Art the meeting in Mareh, 1842, at which 
the reports were read, whereof our previ- 
ous article contains the substance, the Rev. 
William Vernon Harcourt, senior canon 
residentiary, in his address stated, with re- 
ference to the provision against fire, that there 
was an insurance of 10,0007. on the choir, 
and 2,000/. on the organ; but the Dean and 
Chapter hoped that, “if the above plan for the 
easy extinction of fire, or any plan similar to 
it, could be carried into execution, the in- 
surance might be augmented on terms more 
advantageous :” he also stated that there was 
another risk to which the Chapter had directed 
their attention, namely, the chance of the 
fabric being fired by lightning ; the rev. gen- 
tleman said the Minster had been once so 
endangered, but the fire was speedily extin- 
guished; he attributed the escape of our Ca- 
thedrals to circumstances connected with their 
roofs, and thought “the paying proper atten- 
tion to the connection of the metallic coverings 
with the iron and lead water-pipes leading to 
the drains as forming one great conductor of 
the electric fluid, a point of much importance 
to their preservation from such seccidents.” 
In reference to the Minster funds, he stated 
that they now differed from what they were 
after borrowing the 8,0002. on account of the 
fire of 1529, “ exactly by the additional bar- 
then of the annuities on which that sum was 
borrowed, andthe addition of 1,000/. toa debt 
of 6,000/. under which they then laboured ;”’ he 
then recapitulated the sums required as esti- 
mated by Mr. Smirke, and which shewed that 
tomeet the completion of the restoration in 
nave, the urgent and non-urgent repairs, and 
the 7,0007. debt referred to, about 36,0007. 
must be provided ; or if the whole restoration 
recommended by Mr. Smirke were entertained, 
the deficit would be 45,5002; such being the 
case, it was necessary, in the first place, that 
the Dean and Chapter should mortgage the 
fabric funds, the clear surplus of which (after 
allowing 1,500/. for barthens independent of 
repairs, and for maintenance of service, and 
as reduced by the annuities above-mentioned 
being 790/. would allow of borrowing 12,0004. 
from Queen Anne's bounty, at 4 per cent. to be 
paid off, interest and principal, in 40 years. 
To enable them to carry this into effect, the 
Dean and Chapter had come for an Aet of 
Parliament: in the second place, a portion of 
certain leasehold property, ealled the common 
estates, the fines and other proceeds from 
which are (by royal statute and parliamentary 
authority) divided between the fabrie and 
the residentiary body—the former taking one, 
and ‘the latter five-sixths, it was proposed 
by the latter to surrender in favour of 
the repairs; and the sale of one of which, 
if authorized by Parliament, would realise 
15,500/.; this sum, it was intended, the 
fabric should have to pay no interest for, 
but the principal to be repaid by instalments 
in forty years; thus, the succeeding residen- 
tiaries would enjoy a gradually increasing 
return, until ultimately its entire value would 
be restored to them, while the present bedy 
may be considered as relinquishing all their 





* See page 163 ante, 
+ Continued from page 159, 
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future interest in it, and which is worth, say 
874 per annum, individaally. 

The mode of appropriation which the Dean 
and Chapter had in view in regard to the 
27,5001, thus to be raised, was, first, to devote 
1,0002. to the augmentation of the small vicar- 
age connected with the property to be sold ; 
which done, and the parliamentary fees and 
other expenses defrayed, between 25,0007. and 
26,000/, would remain for the uses of the 
fabric: from this, then, the 7,0001, debt above 
referred to was to be paid; 6,2002. set apart 
for the first class of repairs ; 7,000/ towards 
the second class; and the remaining 4,000/. to 
50004, placed at the disposal of the Restoration 
Committee for the especial purpose of re- 
constructing the groined ceiling of nave. Mr. 
Harcourt stated that he was authorized by 
three non-residentiary canons to put down 
their names for 50. each towards the restora- 
tion, and that the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
who had in their hands about one-third of the 


property of the original body of the Canons | 
of York, 


had agreed to contribute 500/. to the 
same object. In conclusion he stated that 
there would still be a deficit of 12,000/. one- 
half to complete the restoration of the nave, 
the other to accomplish the necessary repairs : 
he also stated that it was the desire of the 
Dean and Chapter that the restoration com- 
mittee “would carry out and complete the 


work they had so admirably begun,” and com- | 
plimented that body and Mr. Smirke bysaying | 
“that the works had been carried on with a 


| gress which had been m 
| since the meeting in spring, the works during 


At the meeting in October, 1842, the chair- 


| man of the restoration committee (the Rev. 


Stephen Creyke, one of his grace the Arch- 
bishop's domestic Pegg reported the pro- 


e in the interval 


which, he stated, “ were unfortunately carried 
on upon the most restricted scale, all that the 
committee had it in their power to do, in con- 
sequence of the exhausted state of the funds at 
their disposal, being to avoid a total suspension 
of their operations.” The glazing of the four 
windows of the tower which were in progress 
in March, as also of the westmost window of 
south aisle, had been completed—the great 
tenor bell had been raised and securely sus- 
pended—the clock, with all requisite appen- 
dages, and a substantial and convenient case, 
had been erected in the clock chamber, and 
setin motion. The arches of the nave which 
support the tower, and which on minute exa- 
mination were found to be far more danger- 
ously damaged than was anticipated, bad 

thoroughly and effectually repaired; the pillars 
on the south side of ete had ; D — repaired, 
every stone damaged by the fire being cut out, 
cad aocneti nt by new ones carefally 
bonded in; those on north side were under- 
going a similar renovation. Two contracts 
had also been entered into, one for the ribs 
and spandrels forming the vaulting of the nave, 
the other for the carved work to the same, 
the latter consisting of upwards of 150 bosses, 
which were all to be executed in strict re- 


skill and an economy which deserved not only | semblance of the originals, as fortunately pre- 
to be commended, but to be followed as an | served in sm gap work, and in drawings 
ork artist of the present 


example,” 


by Mr. Brown, a 
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day. The reverend gentleman also stated ! inquiry, however, it appears that no alteration | to the weight of 1 
Respecting these | at Westminster hung a bell which was usually 
be mentioned, that an effect | rung at the coronations and funerals of princes, 


that the 500/. above-referred to, as agreed to 
be placed at the dispossl of the Dean and 
Chapter by the ecclesiastics! commissioners, 
on the part of those prebendal stalls the 
revenues of which were under their control, 
hud been so contributed, and had been received 
by the restoration committee, as had also the 
arrears of subscriptions, with the exception 
only of a third instalment upon one of them. 
In the speech of the Rev. Mr. Harcourt on 
the same occasion, the meeting was informed 
that those intentions of the Dean and Chapter 
already detailed,and for earrying out which the 
sanction of Parliament was ne , had been 
effected: 6,000/. had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the restoration committee for the re- 
pair of those parts of the minster which were 
in a da mas state, and to that sum 4,000/. 
were to be added towards completing the 


restoration of the nave should it be required ; 
but it was to be borne in mind, “that all which 
they might be called upon to towards 


the repair caused by the late fire, would be so 
much money abstracted from the fund for the 
substantial and necessary repairs of the build- 
ing. 

“After many exeellent addresses, evincing 
throughout devotion whieh inepired the 
inhabitants of thie great county for their 
cathedral, the ehairman of the restoration 
committee proceeded to read the list of ad- 
ditional sums which had been subscribed, and 
which, with those up to October 29th, amount- 
ed to 5,757/. 10s., a sum whieh, considering the 
large amount of previous contributions, must 
be considered handsome, but wLich was stil! 
inadequate to the completion of the desired 
reparations.” 

Since the meeting last referred to, much has 
been done in pursuance of the reports of the 
architect; the restoration of the nave and south- 
west tower has been completed; the roof of 
south aisle reconstructed with iron castings in 
lieu of timber trusses, and covered with lead ; 
the vaulting and repairs of masonry and pav- 
ing have been finished, and the whole cleaned 
down, and handsome new doors with elaborate 
tracery and ornamental hinges hung to central 
and south doorways in west front, in lieu of 
those destroyed, which if like that to north 
tower, were of a very plain description ; a new 
door i# likewise in preparation for the latter, 
like the south one; a new roof with iron trus- 
ses and covered with copper has also been con- 
strueted over the north transept. While the 
works in save were in progress, the great 
arches at its east end were bricked up, in order 
to prevent interruption to the service, and to 
confine the noise and dust of the operations 
from extending eastward: when the restora- 
tion and repairs in the west were finished, 
these temporary walls were taken down. On 
Friday, the 5th of July, 1844, the nave was 
partially opened to the public, and on the Sun- 
day following, the opening was formalized by 
the presence and preaching of the very rev. the 
Dean. 

On the 26th of December, 1843, Dr. Beck- 
with, physician of York, died, bequeathing his 
ample fortune in aid of the various charities 
and public institutions ; amongst the bequests 
being one of 5,000/. to the Dean and Chapter 
for a new peal of bells, the remainder of the 
sum to be applied in repairing the Chapter- 
house. In accordance with the intention of 
the munificent testator, the restoration com- 
mittee commissioned the eminent bell-founder, 
Mears, of Whitechapel (now succeeded by his 
sons C, and G. Mears), to complete a peal of 
twelve musical bells, that number being two 
more than the old peal consisted of. The new 
or Beckwith peal first burst upon the delighted 
ears of the inhabitants on be lith of July, 
1844; and though heard under the several 
disadvantages of the ringers being out of 
practice, and unused to a peal of twelve; 
the bells not having yet adjusted them- 
selves to their bearings; the ropes having to 
stretch; the eluppers to accommodate them- 
selves to the sides of the bells, which always 
want some sharp practice to consolidate 
and bring them isto perfect tune, and the 
bells yet to attune themselves into perfect har- 
mony with each other, their tones were pro- 
neunced to be of fine quality. Another sup- 
posed disadvantage thut was talked abeut was 
the steepness of the new slate louvres in the 
belfry windows, which it was = pre- 
vented the free passage of the ; Upoa 
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wes made in their pitch. 
louvres it may 
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bells: in a clock-house 


has been produced which was no more anti- | and bearing this inscription :— 


cipated than that of the whispering-gallery of 
St. Paul’s ; being a material of ringing hard- 
ness, in windy weather they send forth a sound 
which at night is head over the city, of 


| 
i 
‘ 


course particularly in the direction of the | 
wind, and which is dreary in the extreme, | When it was taken down at the doom’s-day of 
and to those residing in the vicinity of | abbeys, it was found, even with the help of two 
the Minster Yard must he far from en- | 


livening; the melancholy unmusical wail 
seems to d from some imprisoned ghost 
—the spirit of the departed chimes perhaps, 
and who as the storm drives more furiously 
through the bars of his cage, raises his voice 
to a how! which is heard above it. With a 
view to obviate this, a piece of stoat quartering 
has been fixed upright in the middle of each 
opesing, notched so as to balve the inner bear- 


ing the louvres, since which the ghostly | 


musie has been less loud and less frequent, al- 


though set altogether pot down; this, how- | 


ever, it is confidently expeeted will be accom- 
plished, The lith bell of the peal, which is 
described as being of avery fine mould, bears 
the follawiog inseription :;—“ Soli Deo Gloria, 
Auno Domini weccexxxvi1. Regina Victoria, 
Britanniarum ina Septum. <Archiepisco- 
patia Edverdi Arehiep. Ebor moccoxxxvit. 
Stephanis Beckwith, Medica Doct. inter. Ebo- 
racenses Primarias Testamento |egavis. Card- 

Es. Georgia Mears, Londini, Fecit. Rud., 
1844.” The weights and dimensions of the 
several bells in the peal will be found detailed 
in Vol. IL., page 364, of Tue Buitoer ; their 
entire weight, including the two small ones 
added to the old number, is 16 ewt. 2 qrs. exd 
18 ibs. more than that of the former peal. au 
amusing idea of the deafening din while up 
amongst them when in full peal may be formed 
from the fact, that the writer of this, on an 
oceasion of his being there with some friends, 
endeavoured at the loudest sible pitch of 
his voice, while standing dos to them, to 
make himself heard, without being at all audi- 
ble. In the ringers’ chamber is the following 
inscription engraved on a large brass plate, and 
which was rendered necessary by the name of 
Dr. Beckwith being omitted to be inscribed on 
each bell :—** This 1 of twelve bells was 
given by the will of the late Stephen Beck- 
with, M.D., senior physician of this eity, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 


hundred ond forty-three. 
C. and G. Mears, Barnard Price, 
Bell-Founders, London, Thomas Price, 
July, One Thousand Faril James Copsie, 
Eight Hundred and Executors.”’ 


Forty-four. 


The ringers’ chamber is immediately under 
that containing the bells; under the ringers’ 
is the ond appropriated to the clock, which 
strikes the hours upon the tenor, and the 
quarters on one of the smaller bells. This 


King Edward made me 

Thirty thousend and tbree,* 
Take me down and weigh me 
And more you shall find me. 


more, not to weigh 20,000. 

In farther observance of Dr. Beckwith’s 
will, a thorough restoration of the interior of the 
Chapter-house has been going on for the last 
six months, and which, when completed, will 
render this part of the Minster a perfection of 
architectural beauty of its kind. I'he masonry 
of the surrounding stalls has undergone a re- 


| pair of the most perfect description, many of 





clock, it is considered, would not be sufficiently | 


strong for the great bell, which is to be placed | 


in the north-west tower, and a new one of | Of the Chapter-honse, the symmetrical combi- 


more powerful mechanism is accordingly pro- 
posed to be placed there in its stead. An 
account of “ The Monster Bell” will be found 
in Vol. IIT., page 83, of Tae Britper (the 
current year). In addition to the bells there 
mentioned, by way of comparison, we may 
state that although our “Big Peter” is 
unqrestionably the greatest bell in this king- 
dom, he would play but a second fiddle amongst 
the bells of the continent, not to say any thing 
of Russia :— 

St. Stephen’s bell, Vienna, is stated to weigh 
upwards of 17 tons. 

The people of Rouen estimate their largest 
at 16 tons. 

Our great Tom of Oxford is 7} tons, or 
perhaps rather more. 

The great bell of Antwerp Cathedral, 
weighing about the same as this, is said to 
have taken sixteen men to ring it; from this 
we find, supposing the circumstances to be 
similar, that Peter would require the united 
strength of twenty-six men to bestir his metal ; 
but this estimate probably far exceeds the 
truth, and much must depend upon the care 
and nicety exercised in the hanging. 

The old Tom of Lincoln, mentioned eee 

referred to, having been cracked, 
was be en up on the 18th of ait: 1834. 
There may sometimes be great mistakes as 


| 





the canopies being in front entirely new, and 
the whole, including the carvings, reworked 
and made good. In this part of the masonry, be- 
fore these operations were begun, the destruc- 
tive effects of the use of iron cramps were most 
strikingly exemplified, many stones being shi- 
vered to pieces, the work thrown out of its proper 
bearings, the joints in every direction an inch or 
two in width, and the cramps themselves in such 
a state of decay, that had the Chapter continued 
to hold their meetings there, and this restora- 
tion not have eome soon about, the lives of 
Dean, Canons, and Prebends would have been 
invelved in one common danger by the im- 
pending masonry. Inthe restoration, cramps 
of iron, encased and brazed in copper, have 
been used where necessary, but wherever 
—_ the front parts of the masonry have 
een dovetailed into that behind, and joggled 
together, and dowelled with slate plugs, so as 
to render foreign adjuncts unnecessary. In this 
stall-work, the most beautiful earvings were 
found wedded to the most clumsily-constructed 
masonry, such as the artisans of our day would 
be ashamed of. In the interior angles of the 
stalls, the Purbeck marble shafts, many of 
which were much decayed, and some entirely 
worn through by time, have been made good 
with new, and the whole highly-polished, pre- 
senting a fine contrast to the clean Huddie- 
stone masonry, and setting off with increased 
effect the exquisitely-carved caps and pen- 
dants. Besides the usual process of polishing 
to which such work is subjected, these shafts 
received, in a hot state, a coating of some waxen 
mixture, part of which they imbibed, thus 
rendering their pores less pervious to the 
atmosphere, while it enhanced the brilliancy 
of their polish, On polishing the old shafts, 
they were found to be generally much superior 
in beauty to those obtained at the present day, 


| being less confined to the dark grey tone, and 


presenting pleasing variegated patches, ap- 
proaching a flesh colour.t 

To accord with this part of the works, 
arrangements have been concluded with Mr, 
Willement, who executed the beautiful decora- 
tions in the vaulted ceiling of the Tempie 
Chorch, for performing the like office for that 


nation of which affords favourable scope for 
bis ability. It has been determined also to lay 
the floor with Minton’s encaustic tiles, which, 
when such reipstatements as are necessary in 
the beantiful glazing of the windows have 
been effected, will render the coup d’eil com- 

lete. On the stali-work and clustered shafts 

tween the windows were plain traces of the 
masonry having formerly been decorated in 
party colours, and which is also apparent in 
the vestibule, but upon mature consideration 
it was judiciously resolved to confine this 
branch of art to the groined ceiling, thereby 
securing a relief which would not otherwise 
have been obtained. Preparations are in pro- 
gress for heating the entire Minster with hot- 
water; four large slate cisterns are also about 
being prepared for the lantern-tower, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Smirke, end which will collect 
the water from the roof; they are to be placed 
in the corners, between the groined ceiling and 
the external roof, and will be three-sided 
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accordingly. Other provision of a like nature 
is also to be made, as well as the description of 
Ly igo | conduetion adverted to by the Rev. 

r. Harcourt in his address to the meeting of 
March 3} st, 1842, and which, when completed, 
will enable the Dean and Chapter to eff 
insurance at a mach reduced premium. 

In the summer of last year a considerable 
sum was realized by a two days’ sale of relics, 
consisting of dilapidated stone and charred oak 
carvings, surplus materials, &e. On the 23rd of 
January, in the present year, the restoration 
committee resigned their trast, having ex- 
pended 22,4504. The repairs now proceed 
under the Dean and Chapter, as of old. 

In conclusion, it would be doing injustice to 
those conducting these important works were 
we to pass unmentioned the approbation which 
their efforts have invariably commanded ; and 
whether we regard the judgment and taste of 
the architect, whose name is a guaranty of 
sound professional skill, the unweuried co- 
operation of the Restoration Committee, or 
the efficient superintendence of Mr. Allen, the 
active and intelligent clerk of the works, we 
feel that while a duty of no common order de- 
volved on them, abilities were brought to bear 
on it fully equal tothe oceasion. In regarding 
the noble structure itself, we are led to admire 
the wisdom of that cruciform arrangement 
which the piety of the ancient architects 
prompted them to adopt, a plan which must 


ect an | 
| The model of a new fire-escape and portable 





often have preserved to them a refuge in one | 


portion of their edifice, while it was desolated 


in the other by some visitation such as those | 


to which York Minster has twice within so 


tween, and intercepted its approach to the 
other. Now the visitor may stand under that 
great tower, and whether he look towards the 


and sacred order meet his gaze; and in 
that long and lofty nave,* with its matchless 


remove Lis eye from the telescope, he has onl 
to press down the spring pillow-frame wi 

his head, which can be done without injuring 
himself, or unadjusting the telescope. The 
machine above deseribed is used by Mr. 
Lawson in his private observatory at Bath. 


seaffuld, by Mr. J. Clarke, was next intro- 
duced to the meeting, whieh is an improve- 
ment on Mr. Wivell’s fire-escupe, for which 
he was rewarded by the society 0 1839. Mr, 
Wivell’s invention may be seen every evening 
at the different stutions (in the metropolis) 
of the society for the prevention of accident 
by fire. Mr. Clark’s improvement consists, 
lst. In the mode of raising the upper ladder, 
which rans between the sides of the larger 
ladder, thus giving firmness to the whole; 
2nd. In the facility of using the small ladder 
alone; 3rd. In the introduction of a baleony 
instead of the canvas bag, which forms part 
of Mr. Wivell’s eseape; 4th. In attaching the 
carriage to the main ladder with a different 
arrangement of the springs, whereby the jerk- 
ing motion of Mr. Wivell’s contrivance is 
obviated; and 5th. Its adaptation as a port- 
able scaffold, either for the interior or exterior 
of lofty buildings. 
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Correspondence, 





PUBLIC CEMETERIES, 


Sin,—The late exposure of the disgraceful 
proceedings in burial-grounds will probably 


: i lead to some new system. 
short « period been a prey. Such at least has | , 


been the case with the latter; while a furious | 
conflagration raged in and consumed one end, | 
the lantern tower stood like a protector be- | 


I beg to send you the following rough hints 
for forming large picturesque cemeteries, with 
appropriate, profitable, and attractive buildings, 
with the hope that the attention of the paro- 


| chial authorities may be called by these means 
| to the subject, and that parishes may be led by 


, | combining together to have them on a grand 
east or the west, north orsouth, sublime grandeur | . Pos. sd 


superior to his best wordly aspirations, he is | 


an anomaly, and belongs to a lower order in 
creation. 
** When silent gliding through the sacred aisle, 
To join the throng on pious ritual bent ; 
The organ’s solemn peal our thoughts can wile 
From ways profane to virtaous intent ; 
And teach the vengeful bosom te relent ; 
Each cadence wakes a dormant sympathy ; 
Each swelling symphony makes penitent : 
Such thy celestial power, oh harmony ! 
In holy fane attuned, to man on bended knee.”’ 








SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Apri 2nd. Dr. Roget, Sec. R.S., V.P., in 
the chair. The following were elected as 
members:—W.H. Ashurst, H. T. Harrison, 
and E, Gibson, jan., Esqrs. 

The secretary read a description of Mr. 
Riding’s index-machine for weaving silk goods, 
which consists of an adaptation of the cylinder 
of tke dobbin (with moveable instead of fixed 
pegs) to the wires of a jacquard machine, 
doing away with the cards, levers, pulleys, 
&c., of the dobbin, and with the cards ef the 
jacquard machine. Mr. Henry Lawson’s 


| Part of the lan 





Reclinia for astronomical purposes was next | 
described, which consists of a frame 6 feet | 
long, having a foot-bracket at bottom. The | 
frame is suspended by two leather straps to a | 
horizontal triangular frame, which rests on | 
two large wheels and one small one; the large | 


wheels are in such a position as to be under 


the control of a person using the reclinia; 
the small wheel is under the back part of the | 


frame. A light chain or cord is connected 
with a pedal attached to the foot-bowra, which 
cord leads to a catch, by which the position of 
a racked arch attached to the foot-board is 
regulated, in order to set the inclined frame at 
any given angle; the inclined body frame 
is filled in with eane-work, as also the pillow- 
frame, which is attached to the former by 
means of springs. This observatory reclinia 
is especially useful when large telescopes are 
used, in which the sweep of the eye end from 
the horizontal position of the tube to the 
zenith, or vertical position, forms an arc of 
several feet. When the observer wishes to 





* Some one happily said, om visiting the nave, and in 


reference to ite beautiful windows, that “it was lke being 
inside @ kaleidoscope.”’ 





and liberal scale, 
The whole of the city parishes would form 


- ee . : | one large and rich company, and if they pur- 
vistas, if his breast heave not with emotions + ~— ye 


chased from 300 to 400 acres of land on the 
bank of the river Thames, might lay it out in 
serpentine walks, clumps and groves of trees, 
plantations, &e., frequently shutting out the 
views, interspersed with the tombs, monuments, 
monumental statues, &c., so that the visitors 
might come suddenly on to a more extended 
view, thus giving as much variety us possible. 

might be laid out in small 
woods, with underwoods, which would be 
growing fast into money, would give the whole 
a park-like appearance, and when required for 
burials, be cut down and sold; parts might 
also be devoted to the culture and growth of 
flowers and shrubs, 


With regard to the arrangements of the | 


funerals, there should be a building for the 
reception of the corpse in some central situa- 
tion close to the river, with suitable rooms for 
the mourners and attendants, with a proper 
landing- place: and as there will be many bodies 
each day, a large galley would be re- 
quired, and also others for the mourners. 

As to the buildings for the performance of 
the service of the dead, they should be of such 
size and grand proportions, forming one com- 
plete whole, as to impress the greatest so- 
lemnity on the minds of the mourners and 
visitors; at the same time, to have arrange- 
ments in the internal cloisters for the aecom- 
modation of the tombs and monuments for 
individuals, and mausoleums for separate 
families. 

I beg to suggest a church in the form of a 


| complete cathedral in the early decorated style, 


being the simplest form both for the economi- 
cal use of material, and that of the right sort, 
(stone), and space, the accommodations and or- 
nameotal forms in the decoration arising (not 
encumbering, like some other styles of archi- 
tecture, but assisting) out of the very skeleton 
of the building, giving the utmost amount of 
strength and durability with the least quantity 
of material. 

The plan I beg to propose would consist 
of two towers at the west end, with archways 
between them and a carriage-drive through t 
centre of the whole building, which would 
form the nave, leading under the central tower 
and Fag with two chapels on each side, form- 
ing the transepts, and ecloisters ou both sides of 
the carriage-drive, representing the aisls ; also 
similer cloisters beyond the central tower and 











chancel, thus giving externally the general and 


procession. The aisles, towers, and other parts, 
would hedivided into stories of eloisters, &e. &e., 
for tombs and tablets, to the extent of sboat 
eighteen times the h of the whole build- 
a ey the chapels for the services of the 


I have sketched out a plen, section, and 
description of the ahove more in detail, and 
shall happy st some future time to lay it 
before your readers, if you should think it 
worthy of a place in your excellent journal. 

am, Sir, &e., 

Lambeth. Witttam J. Snow. 

[The buildings of the West of London und 
Westminster Cemetery, in Old Brompton, in 
the Italian style, are disposed somewhat on the 
plan suggested by our correspondent.— Ep. } 


————e 
PRAT?’ S CARVING MACHINE. 


8in,—In your last number, I find an article 
relating to Pratt’s patent carving machine, 
which I am afraid has a direct tendency to 
mislead a great portion of your architecieral 
readers, more particularly the junior members 
of the profession. As an ornamental draughts- 
man, and an enthusiastic admirer of decoration 
generally, | am induced to offer a few remarks 
on this subject, and trust you will deem them 
worthy of insertion in your useful and popular 
publication. I am under the necessity of 
quoting from the article mentioned, it being 
stated therein that by means of Pratt's machine 
“the most elaborate tracery can be carved out 
of the solid wood or stove with great rapidity, 
and for about one-third of the sum it would 
cost if executed by hand.’’ This estimate is 
wrong in every respect; and with all due 
deference to Mr, Pratt's discernment, I shall 
now endeavour to shew the falsity of his 
assertions. On applying to Mr. Pratt for 
information respecting his process, he offered 
to take any description of work, and exeeute 
it equal to specimens ia his window, at a lower 
price than by hand. Oo shewing the draw- 
ings, however, for the work required (a Gothic 
screen perforated and worked on both sides), 
he remarked that he could not do that, nor 
this (pointing to several parts of the tracery), 
“as there was not enough of it alike to pay 
him ;” and those parts which he offered to do 
for li. (perhaps Por 15s.) each were, on his 
refusal to do the whole, eventually put into 
the hands of a first rate workman, and by bim 
completed at 14s. 6d, each—so much for price, 
The reason Mr. P. cannot take a smal! order 
is that the necessary metal patterns (for the 
cutters of the machine to work by) are suf- 
ficiently expensive in themselves to prevent 
their being kept in stock; and even if such 
was not the case, every design being different, 
a new set of patterns must still be made for 
each job previous te its commencement. The 
cost of these patterns must be considerable 
from the care which is required not only in 
casting, but in giving them a true face after- 
wards, and the necessity which exists of 
shifting them frequently, renders the process 
throughout tedious and irksome in the extreme ; 
and although the cutters act very well, and 
eut elear with the grain of the wood, still, 
aguinst it they are quite the reverse. 

When the machine has done its portion of 
the labour, the mitres, eyes, &e., not being 
touched by the cutters, must be finished by 
hand, und taking into considerution the 
cost of the wood pattern in the first instance, 
the delay caused in casting and filing up the 
same, the fitting of the patterns in the ma- 
chine, previous to the work being commenced, 
the necessity which exists for shifting the 
cutters over the fillets from one foil to another, 
and the incompetency of the machine generally 
to finish its work, mast, I think, convince any 
reasonable person that Pratt's patented pro- 
cess is not a cheap one. Again, ae Mr. Pratt 
does not consider it worth bis while to take 
small orders, 1 do not see bow his plan can he 
pees ff OF ene resalt as regards the 
nierests of the architect. That the meebine 
is capable of “ working any form, however ela- 
borate,” is incorrect, tur if such was the case, it 
would work the mitres, and as it does not do 
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80, it cannot rly be said, that Mr. Pratt, 
by means of his machine, can produce Gothic 
tracery, the beauty of which depends entirely 
of the mitreing. Having, 
upon several occasions, had an opportunity of 
carefully examining work executed by this 
ess, I have invariably found it rough and 
inferior in every respect to that done by hand, 
and am also of opinion, that instead of 
“ calling into operation a school of carvers,” 
it will have a contrary effect. My reason for 
arriving at this conclusion is, that the present 
race of carvers are sadly wanting in their 
knowledge of, and, in fact, seem to have no 
conception of relief. The carver of wood or 
stone, if he works upon material prepared by 
the machine, thus literally throws away the 
best opportunity he has of acquiring freedom 
in execution, combined with taste, the “ rough- 
ing out” being the most essential part of his 
art. 

As regards the specimens alluded to at 
Ravensworth Castle and Malvern, they are at 
tuo great a distance from town for those who 
are most interested in the matter to visit, but 
fortunately the machine decoration to that 
splendid ecclesiastical edifice, Camberwell New 
Church, may be seen and admired by any 
person who may feel inclined to trouble him- 
self by walking or riding that far, or by calling 
at Mr. Pratt's establishment, in New Bond- 
street. I beg to «apologize for the length of 
this communication, and am, Sir, &c., 

F. M. 

8, Great College-street, Westminster, 

March 26th, 1845. 


JAMAICA LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Sirk,—Not having seen in your very excel- 
lent work any account of the competition for 
the Jamaica Lunatic Asylum, I presume you 
are not aware that it is decided ; and knowing 
you are anxious for information upon those 
subjects, I avail myself of this opportunity to 
state that Mr. Jos. Harris, resident engineer 
of the Hanwell Asylum, was the successful 
competitor, 

I feel much pleasure in saying that no in- 
fluence whatever, cither directly or indirectly, 
was used by that gentlemen or his friends to 
affect the decision, which, under such circum- 
stances, must have arisen from the merit of the 
design. 

The following notice is from a Jamaica 
paper, dated 14th Feb., 1845 :— 

“ The Lunatic Asylum.—T here was a meet- 
ing on Wednesday last, at the King’s house, 
of the Commissioners appoinied to carry out 
the Act for Building a new Lunatic Asylum, 
his excellency the Governor in the chair. It 
is said that the object of this meeting was to 
receive the report of the committee, which 
had been previously appointed, to select one of 
the numerous plans and models submitted to 
the commissioners for examination and ap- 
proval, when that of J. Harris, Esq., the resi- 
dent engineer of the Hanwell Asylum, in 
England (which is the largest and best of the 
kind in all Europe), was approved of.” 

1 am, Sir, &c., 


Notting-hill. J, R. Crorr. 





COMPETITION—CLIFTON UNION. 
Sin,—A letter, signed “Thomas Allom,” 
appeared in Tue Buitour of the 2%h of 
March, in which it is more than insinuated 
that in the choice of a plan for a new work- 
house, the guardians of the Clifton Union had 
acted with partiality, no other proof being 
adduced than the bare circumstance that the 
lan, which has been chosen, was prepared 
y a Bristol architect. 

Mr. Allom cites the opinion of a professional 
gentleman, who was engaged to assist in the 
examination of plans, as having been favourable 
to his; it is readily admitted that the opinion 
referred to was favourable to Mr. Allom’s plan 
architecturally considered, but it should be 
remembered that the chief requisites in a plan 
for a workhouse are, sufficient space for the 
inmates, and proper arrangement for their 
classification and inspection, to which require- 
ments the architectural design of the building 
ought to be subordinate. In citing the opinion 
already mentioned, Mr. Allom omitted to 
notice two important features in the report 
which contained that opinion, namely, that 


Mr. Aliom’s pian shewed a deficiency of space 








for several classes of the inmates, and that 
to carry it out would cost 3,600, more than 
Mr. ‘Allom's estimate. To this it may be added, 
that the same professional gentleman alluded 
to estimated the cost of carrying out the plan 
which has been chosen (similar materials of 
every kind being taken into the calculation 
for both plans) at 1,902/. less than Mr. Allom’s 
plan. Now, admitting the two plans to have 
possessed equal merit — was not the 
case, the plan chosen being superior in the 
three chief requisites of space, classification, and 
inspection), surely there was sufficient and 
substantial ground for giving the preference 
to a plan which a professional adviser stated 
would cost 1,902/. less than Mr. Allom’s. 

It might very easily be shewn that of all the 
architects who sent plans Mr. Allom should 
have been the last to complain of partiality 
having been shewn, but the object of the 
writer is not to wound the feelings of any one, 
but simply to record one or two incontro- 


vertible facts, in order to prove to the pro- | 
fessional gentlemen who sent plans that the | 


ruardians have acted towards them with perfect | wav 
g I | Church, Southwark, and what the parishioneis 


good faith.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
A GuaRpDIAN. 
Bristol, April 4, 1845. 
*,* A correspondent desires to know who 
ts the suceessful candidate: the name has 
not yet reached us. 





THE FLOATING DOCK. 

Stra,—In Tue Buinper of 15th March, it 
is mentioned, that a Mr. Lennox has invented 
a floating-dock, and that the directors of 
Woolwich Dock-yard have been ordered to pre- 
pare detail drawings of the scheme. 

I most respectfully ask to be informed 
whether the above-mentioned floating-dock 
means a dry floating-dock. If it means a dry 
floating-dock, I am pleased to know that some 
person more competent than myself has for- 
tunately step forward for so laudable a pur- 
pose. Not only our own merchants and go- 
vernment, but merchants of other nations will 
feel its beneficial eTect, to say nothing of the 
many lives of our bold and adventurous tars 
it will probably be the means of saving. If it 
does not mean a dry floating-dock, you will 
hear further from me. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


W.R. 





EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF DECORATIVE 
ART, &c. 

Sirn,— You have donbtless heard of the 
various projects on foot for the establishment 
of galleries for the purpose of exhibiting me- 
chanically-factared and decorative works of 
art,—places to bring together such matters as 
were exhibited lately in St. James’s-street. 

There can be but one opinion as to the 
utility of such exhibitions when properly con- 
ducted. They offer the means to the artist and 
artisan of communicating directly with the 
pablic, of coming before them, in fact, without 
the intervention of a third party—an advantage 
of no little consideration; and this must most 
evidently tend to promote the taste and in- 
crease the demand for works of this nature. 

Although the exhibition in St. James’s-street 
made no great impression on the public, 
neither was it to be expected that it should, 
for most of the decorative instances were 
attempts of persons not regularly educated in 
the principles of ornament, but emanations 
from hitherto untried hands, evineing the skill 
and perseverance of an emulation just beyond 
the workshop. An artist, in the accepted 
sense of the term, could but in few instances 
be said to have exhibited at all. Take that ex- 
hibition under its true circumstances, I think 
you will agree that it was satisfactory; 
for though a smile may have been excited at 
an ambiguous attempt here and there, scarcely 
any one could pass through the room without 
respecting the united efforts. 

Such an exhibition is a school for the exhi- 
bitor; he cannot compare his attempt with 
the attempts of others without learning many 
important things, one of which, and a very 
material one, will be his own value. It is 
very difficult to judge of the respective value of 
two matters extremely remote in quality, but 
the “ little-better ” is always easily observed, 
and has a more encouraging effect. 

The main things wanting to such an exhibi- 
tion, is to give ita good place and permanency. 
Now, Sir, without disparaging any of the pro- 
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jects in hand, I would submit, with your 
permission, to the interested public, through 
the agency of your effective journal, a single 
suggestion on the subject, and that is that some 

tion of the vast area which forms the site of 
the British Museum should be appropriated to 
a purpose of this kind. The able superinten- 
dence under which the Museum is now so 
admirably conducted, would ensure success. 
There are many reasons which will readily 
oecur why institutions of this kind, got up by 
private individuals, should fai]. There ouglit 
to be, in my opinion, but one place of the 
kind, and that the most public that can be 
found. Trusting that the importance of the 
subject will be my sufficient excuse. 

lam, Sir, &c., 
Bedford-square. W. A. Hopkins. 









































































BURIAL-GROUND OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK, 
Sirn,—On perusing your journal of the 
5th instant, I find a paragraph referring to the 
state of the burial-ground of St. Saviour’s 


had done in consequence. 

Allow me to draw your attention to a few 
particulars connected with this matter, an 1 
then I will leave it with your sound judgmert 
to determine whether much has not been sai | 
in the public journals on this subject that 
might have been well spared until they had 
better information, or at Jeast until the com- 
mittee to whom it is referred had investigated 
the matter, and reported thereon to the vestry. 

You know that there are two days in tho 
year when vestry meetings are held differing 
in their power to any of the others that may 
be held, viz. Easter ‘Tuesday, and Michaelmas- 
day. On these days any parishioner can pro- 
pose any resolution without giving previous 
notice thereof, and if carried, need no confir- 
mation by a subsequent vestry,—such was the | 
case on Easter Tuesday. Vhut the vestry 
really did was to refer it to the wardens anda 
committee of six inhabitants to investigate the 
matter and report to a future vestry. 

The churchyard in question contains | ,603 
yards superficial, from which a deduction of 
233 yards for paths may be taken, leaving 
] 370 vards free for burials. 

The whole amount of burials therein in 
three following years just passed, was 245, of 
which 91 were infants, 33 under thirty years 
of age, 121 above thirty,—being not quite an 
average of 82 per annum, and consist of 
30 infants, 11 under thirty, and 41 above. 

The committee’s first meeting to investigate 
this matter was on Tharsday afternoon last, 
after which probably you may hear again frow 

A Svugscriper To your Journal, 
AND AN INHABITANT oF Srv, 
Saviour’s, SourHwark, 
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History or a Loxnpon Worxksnop.—A 
man begins by employing a few hands in a 
house often but ill-adapted for an ordinary 
dwelling-house, and, as his business increases, 
he contrives to add one low apartment to 
another, by knocking down partition-walls, and 
making such alterations as suit his immediate 
purpose. He contrives by this means to ae- 
commodate an increasing number of men, and 
the only practicable limit to that number is the 
want of mere standing or sitting-room, as the 
ease may be. He warms these rooms by a | 
stove, by steam, or by hot air, and lights them 
with gas; the consequence is, that the work- 
men are exposed at the same time to a high 
temperature, anda fouland stagnant atmosphere, 
This combination is carried to its highest 
degree in tailors’ workshops, and I have been 
told more than once by the journeymen tailors 
themselves, that they have been obliged to 
strip to the very skin, that they might be able 
to bear the intense heat to which they are ex- 
posed. In buildings intended for workshops more 
space is given to the men, but they are usually 
constructed on very bad principles; the whole 
building often forming one space, divided by 
floors perforated by a common staircase; if a 
steam-engine is employed, itis generally to be 
found in a lower apartment of this building, 
so that the heat rises from this into the upper 
rooms, and, mingling with the foul air of the 
intermediate floors, ascends to the highest flat, 
where the hot and foul air collects in great 
abundance.—Medical Times. 
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ir Hiscellanea, Leviatuan Arn Enotwe.—We have lately 
. heard of a most stupendous construction of ae Dra Sey oe 
* — sages : . . Profi compelled interference Stamp Office 
ie Osnorne Estate, Istx or Wicnt.—This rr was tude ee in every tbe 03 be adlannts De i canaihinas lone -B 
ait estate, recently purchased by her Majesty from | civilized country for his discovery, and this | however, they are entered in a book, and be seen 
Lady Isabella Blatchford, is considered one of | : wi Mf ae on application at the office of “The Builder,”’ 2, York- 
to my ere , , will obviously account for our not being able 
“é the best situations in the island, being placed | ¢ enter into a definite description of its com- ae en 
50 on a spacious lawn sloping to the sea, affording ment parts. Report says, that Professor For the restoration of the Parish Charch of 
s some of the most beautiful and extensive wiles tend th ym : d heard Grays Thurrock, Essex.  Apeil 12. 
: views of the Solent Sea, Cowes, the New| 4 Starter 9, Fee ee Pace tes” “at oF the erection of « Church in the parish of St. 
ly Wench: end tha Mande Ae ted wid the theory and practice of this invention ex- | Thomas, Winchester. April 12. 
ny saad ce a S. shoal P th dist plained, complimented the inventor b dectar- For the supply of 600 Coal Waggons of superior 
~ lalading th a k Gen n me ca ar pee ing, that he had discovered perpetual motion | construction, spring mounted, with malleable iron 
he New B 8 Fe re ing wane But | Of the most terrific description. It is also | wheels, and calculated to carry about six tons of 
be - ye — aed the none F, ‘O acres. ut) stated, that other eminent men have recently | coals each, for the Great North of England Railway. 
he yr ath ty ne ae rar Pd pa oe seen it, amongst them Professor Byrne, Dr. | April 15. 
~. acres, Making @ total of Ol, acres. Darton | Armstrong, Dr. Carpe, and some distin- For the erection and building of a Farm-house, 
Farm, also the property of Lady Isabella guished foreigners, besides very many private | Barn, Stable, and other offices, at Hepworth, 
Blatchford, has now become the freehold of | friends of the inventor, of great intelligence, Suffolk April 16. 
her Majesty, of which formal possession will | yng have all expressed their eandid opinion of For keeping Battle-bridge and Holloway-road 
be taken on the Ist of May. The whole royal its perfect simplicity, and of. its  rpaeonet in repair for one or more . April 17. 
purchase embraces an indented shore of the ts To chie the uhiic tp feres sense For a Brick Calvert from the 
sea of about a mile and a half, Fish-house | ered the sewer Brent tr Professor Rele- Pump in Mauch Park-street to Jordan Well, 
he Creek being the eastern boundary, and Norris pe po , eh Coventry, and for Excavating and Carting away 
ee : , gle has contrived a table apparatus, anything ‘ : 1 
he Castle the western limit. It extends inland to but air-tieht: by which the moves’ 80 Ihe:-fell the soil and rubbish. April 17. 
rs the Newport high road. Various reports are e. Proves: dhe seconds (placed on a aes For submitting a plan of a Tread-wheel, and con- 
ei3 current respecting the anticipated alterations | \ Sceled be hie breath P E 100 ibs structing the same in the Common Gaol of Great 
at Osborne. One states confidently that her pore cea Beem nearer peng * | Yarmouth, Norfolk. April 24. 
ew Majesty has determined to use Osborne House ies su “ The di errr” nites For all the Works to be done in the erection 
in | as a nursery for the royal children, and ipsa aH Sey ne th ha MM. | snd completion of the new cast-iron Bridge over 
ert that the house at Barton is to be taken a ont arse. mee = a by = the Haven of pare bres including the find- 
= : ra se see otta,” says the ontteur Parisien, “ must | ing of labour, materials, &c. April 26. 
ai | se +h and s ye — aay i tp be of considerable value if we are to judge by For the construction of the third and fourth 
hat mother is to te etect tat _ is only 12) the specimens which have arrived at Paris. | divisions of the Chester and Holyhead Railway. 
vad contemplation to enlarge and restore Barton | hey consist in pieces of architecture, bassi | April 28. : 
_— House, thereby preserving the fine old ex- relievi, and statues, in better or worse preser- | For the supply of Materials to the Commis- 
ted ample of the Elizabethan style, of which itis | sion. The inseriptions are perfectly legible, | sioners of the Metropolis Roads. April 30. 
Ty. considered to be a very perfect specimen. A but altogether beyond the art of modern deci- For performing the several works in building s 
the pier will be run out from the beach under yhering. The king. after having examined | 2¢w Workhouse at Tenterden. May 2. 
ing Osborne House immediately. From this place | <tr wee tt tis = 2 For the formation and completion of a new 
5 ; FP these curiosities with great interest, has de P 
pay in the new yacht-tender, Fairy, the royal party | .:304 that a vessel belonging to the Govern- Drain, being about eleven miles long, twenty yards 
1as- wiil be enabled to land and embark at all times aE at it egae Ay a transport the 7 merges yards om: Se dtten Level 
C of the tide. F rare rainage Commissioners. erection of 
~ Fatt or A Buitomwe.—Five Lives Lesr. ig, oat i agg oka com- p Barrons. several a ae wood spelen 
te Sholy crest cored at Fecaheen, di | MN’ ays gua Beene a | eciae ea a ne, 
stry tant about three miles from Glasgow. Some Baily, eo caine imiaten to came it BAe eee ee ee ee 
eke time ago it was proposed by the Old Trades’ The monument will consist of a statue of For laying out the Grounds of the Victoria-park 
the Society of Pollokshaws to erect a building in colossal size, and will be placed upon a pedestal | Cemetery, and for draining the same, making the 
™ the main street of that town. This building in Abney-park Cemetery, the directors of roads, paths, and finding all necessary trees, shrubs, 
60: was commenced, and on Thursday, the 27th | which have promised to grant a site. No | materials, &c. 
n of ultimo, the mason-work of it was finished, and place could be more appropriate, for there, at el Naga 
ring the scaffolding removed the same evening.| the residence of Sir Thomas Abney, Dr. COMPETITIONS, 
é Close to this building stood a thatched house | Watts spent thirty-six years of his life. “There Plans, sections, and elevations for a Terminas, 
} in of one story high, occupied by poor but re- | he wrote most of his works, and at a place of | and other requisite accompanying offices, for the 
, of spectable tenants. The occupants of this hum- | worship near to Abney be frequently preached. | Great Southern and Western Railway, Ireland. 
ears ble dwelling, seven in number, had consider- | Mr, Baily says, in a letter to the Morning Plans for a Church to be erected within the 
e an able doubts as to the stability of the building Post, “in consideration of the moral and in- Borough of Kingston-upon-Hall. May 8. 
t of erecting adjacent to them, and during the | tellectual benefit conferred on the nation at Plans, Specifications, and Estimates for the 
course of the preceding week, remained two large by his works, I consented to execute the | Building and Interior Fittings of a Charch, to be 
gate nights in a lodging-house, being afraid that omnehe Portland eee for the money which erected in Gloucester. To contain 600 adults and 
last the building would fall upon them. On T hars- ight t ised. and which does not exceed | 20 school children. The shape of the ground is 
rows day evening while the wind was blowing =| 300. thoegh my pri Id have been, under | SOY Tectangular, end sesssures on the oust sits 
nee eieuag. | : . peat Recsegeter-. Pag - though my tenes S aave Deen, UNGEF | 55 feet, on the west 62, on the north 120, and on 
~ bercnne te imate caerod this hie | thr devammtenon 00 eenaee” | Semele 
$1 on, . ) . D HA n’s < L— - _ 
gregated themselves around the hearth, and} complished and amiable president of the | APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
sat there listening to the storm raging without, | Royal Society gave his closing conversazione BY AUCTION. 
until far in the morning. Thinking, then, | on Saturday last, when a larger number of April 14.—On the Estate of Mr. John Welham, 
g g y ’ a 
—A their fears were groundless, and danger distant, distinguished men were present, and more | near the Mills, Earl Stoncham, Suffolk. Six capital 
in @ they all retired to rest; but they were not interesting matters were exposed in the rooms, Timber Ashes, of first-rate quality, measuring from 
inary ten minutes stretched upon their beds, than | than we have ever seen there. 60 to 30 feet in a tree; also 180 Pollard Elars. 
ases, down fell upwards of 20 feet of the gable and City Bricxnayver.—An election took | Apri! 14.—At Chapple Essex : a large quantity of 
at to chimney-stack, which was very high, of the | place last week for the office of bricklayer to a Pollards, and some very good Elm 
ildi shi th it the hamble do- i 
= balding reufurcactbelage, "Tiere | ocr Pet tone otf of Landon, hen, | Meri 1S At he Tee Asks, reming se | 
0 ~ ado sprit: pee — a Mr. Boucher was elected by a 7 - in. onan and Malin a0. Sanaa . mt ; ' 
'y = of whic Lagrrorn; Baraat 9 wate eh sixty-five votes over his competitor, . r. ar : Lodge Farms. Many of the Trees are of large di. ; 
_— ceenes = ee ea sag : : Fires in Liverroot.—The total value of | mensions. / 
» the moved from the swful situation in which they | 4,4 property destroyed by fire in as tage April 15.—At 23, Faller-street, Church-street, 
hy a were placed. Two of the seven were speedily | during the last three years, was, in 1842, | Bethnal-green : a quantity of Spanish and Honduras 
them got out, and found to be little injured. It re- | 517 9377 ; in 1843, 119,584 ; in 1844, 24,391. | Mahogany, several thousand feet of Cherry-tree, 
vork- quired upwards of two hours, however, of M82 Birch and Beech, &c. i 
i : Srocxton Mecuasics’ Iwstirvutrioxn.— . , f 
high great exertion, before the remainder of the te it om-af Eheim, tain ainaieed 201. April 16.—At Camberwell, Surrey : several Elm 3 
here, sufferers could be reached. When discovered a "B a mer P.. 15/.: and Mr. Farrer, 2/.2s,. | 2*©es, large Walnut and Ash Trees, also the Build- i 
ghest they were all found to be lying in their beds | ™"- 4 pi wh handy f a buildi fo ike ing Materials of the Grammar School and two large ‘ 
been with life totally extinct. ee me; wi ri ps a amg toe ine Dwelling-houses. E 
ailors Pomrxtt.—The latest excavations made at | © er ee ee er ag _ April 16.—At arte ee Inn, Malpas, Ches- 
ed to Pompeii, by M. Vilain XIV., the Belgian ne Ee eee 
able charg? d'affaires, have been exceedingly inter- Tenders. rt Oak Ti "t. th t above 
escteonal esting. A house was laid open in the quarter poe et A ergy Senge sow standing ya 
aiiy of oe pace, Oe eee, wre Tenxpens delivered for the Alteration of Kings- | one load to three loads per stick, and of consider- 
sually ployed at the task, and the entrance-room fur- land C —W. Wallen, Esq., Archi able length. 
con nished about twenty-five articles, vases, cups, | “""" 1 surence and Sous......-+ £1,309 0 April \7.— At the Roebuck Inn, Loughton, 
yet eltars, and bronze patere. Another room, Wi cake ces sctisesd din RD Essex: 100 Oak Timber Trees, very old and 
the from which a narrow passage led to the Pritchard ...+-sssecceeere 1,269 0 sound, and the greater portion of large dimensions. 
Se be kitchen, contained some large earthen jars. In DRE iva hide 0000 itrciens ee April 18.—At the Greyhound, Sandy, Bedford- { 
ding, the kitchen, the tinning of the saucepans was Haines and Co. ......+++. 1,064 0 shire: 950 Larch and Scotch Spires. 
upper still bright. A large boiler, two jars with BE ccnantssaenoauncen... Le April 18.— At the Inn, Froome, 
of the handles, light and transparent, objects exceed- Atheeg occscescescoovecee: 1D 0 Somerset : 310 fine grown Oak Trees now standing 
st flat, ingly rare in collections, were also found there. Hayworth..............-. 1,016 0 on the Orchardleigh Estate. They are of large 
greet The next excavations were to be made in the The Tenders were opened in the presence of the | dimensions, great length, and of very superior 
workshops of sculpture of the town. ] Parties, and the lowest accepted. quality. 





























































































White 
gpm poets A large 
Some time during the ~_ 
ity of iia pall and Hedgerow 
ph pte pon beh ene pg = more | 
Rad of or of May.—250,600 
Building Bricks, 40,000 Arch ditto, &c.; now at 
iin, three miles from London. 
BY TENDER. 


April 21.—Above 1,000 Oak Trees, now stand- 
ing upon Lewisham Lands-wood, acer Beck ingham, 
Kent. 

26 Oak, 1 Elm, 1 Cherry, and 12 Ash Trees; 
now standing at Hanmer, near Welchhampton, 
Cheshire. 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 

Monpay, April 14.— Geographical, 3, Waterloo- 
place, 84 e.m.; British Architects, 16, Grosvenor- 
street, 8 p.m. ; United Service Institution, White- 
hall-yard, 9 p.m, ; Medical, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
8 P.M. 

Tuespayr, 15.—Linneum, nog ate 6 P.M. 
Horticultural, 21, Regent-street, 3 p.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 25, Great George-street, 8 P.M. 

Wepnespary, 16.—Society of Arte, Adelphi, 
8 p.m. ; Geological, Somerset-house, 8} P.M. 

Tavasvay, 17. — Royal, Somerset-house, 84 
p.m.; Antiquaries, Somerset-houase, 8 P.M. 

Faipay, 18.— Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street, 8) P.M. 

Sarvepay, 19. — Asiatic, 14, Grafton-street, 
2 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 32, Sackville-street, 
8 P. ue 
— ——————_a_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“*G. RB.” —We cannot promise to insert our 
obliging correspondent’s last letter. 

‘* A Subseriber’’ (London).—The information 
may be obtained at the office without 

‘* A Builder ’’ (Borough).—A drawing of this 
roof is now in the Aands of the 

‘“W.G.” (Hackney).— The last clause of sche- 
dule provides that no chimney-shaft, jamb, breast, 
or flue, already built, or which shall be hereafter 
built, shall be cut into for any other purpose than 
the repair thereof, or for the formation of soot- 
doors or for letting in, removing, or altering stove- 
pipes, or emoke- jacks, except as directed for buiid- 
ing an external wall against an old sound party 
wall. Our correspondent may yet over his diffi- 
cully by using a piece of pipe. 

‘* A Reader of Tus Buirper”’ will find a plan 
of the railway at the Sessions-house, Clerken- 
well. 

“G. M."—The Act ie not very clear on this 
point, but we believe if rigidly interpreted, the 
saek-door in the situation stated is liable to the 
sax. 

“W. F. P.”—All works of art intended for ex- 
hibition at the Royal were received on 
Monday and Tuesday last. We gave notice 
several weeks ago. 

“T. M. C.” (Norfolk).—Jf the party has left 
the house fo which the letter ie addressed, and the 
letter be returned to the postman with his present 
direction upon it, the office ie bound to forward it. 
Uf simply absent temporarily, it muzt be reported. 

‘* H. Wilkinson ” (Portsea).—Tihe price of He- 
bert's‘ Engineers, and Mechanics’ Encyclopedia,” 
(2 vals. Bro.) is li. 160. 

‘* A Builder” wishes to know ‘‘ the addrese of 
the person who makes patent hand-rails.”’ 

‘tT. O. M.” wiekes to know who is the manu- 
facturer of the patent spring seat water-closet ap. 


“+ Serutator, " “A Surveyor,”’ ‘ History of a 
Competition,"’ * Brickmaking, " + Preemasons of 
the Church,” ‘' Archi,"’—Nert week. 

“RnR. W. D."'—Deelined with many thanks. 

“J. R. P.” (Clerkenwell).—We Aave read the 
poem with pleasure, bul are unable to make use of 
st. It ia left at the office as requested. 

‘* Spafields Burial Ground.’’—Jn our notice last 
week of some water drawn from the pump here, for 

‘ animal matter,’’ read *‘ or¥:d matter."” 

Received.—*‘ Dolman’s Magezine,”’ No. 1— 
Young's ‘' Lectures on Natural Philosophy,” new 
edition (published by Taylor and Walton), pert 
iit.—** List of Periodicals published in Paris” 
(Thomas, Catherine-street, Strand), a weeful 














THE BUILDER. 





NOTICE TO I 

FFICE FOR PATENTS. OF INVEN- 

TIONS snd REGISTRATIONS of DESIGNS, 14, 
Lincotn’s-inn- Selds.—The printed INSTRUCT! 


pperapsion epee the subject of ON 

Th come bo bah by taal tomepiinn erp tae ee 
, or 

Ste ameades Paton ae Ge olen 1, Lame’ 





OTICE. —INVENTORS desirous of 
LOANS ON or of SELLING their IN- 
VENTIONS, or ts, should 


to Mr. M. JOSCELIN 
COOKE, at the OFFICE for P. NTS, 20, Half Moon- 





SAHBAWRASSED CIRCUMSTANCES. 

—PERSONS pA DIFFICULTIES desirous of 
HUMANE ACT. eae oe “4 to MESSES. 
hong 4 AND co. S.J 54, : ci 


Coleman-street, 
FENeE, y be es FREE or = 
or con made with 
arrangements ig) 


vy, the painful necessity of 
ANKRUPTCY or INSOLVENCY may in many cases 
be avoided.—N.B. Partnership acrounts adjusted. 


{MPORTANT TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
RACtICAL ASSISTANCE GIVEN to 
— taking Letters a, by Mr. J. ff ee ae 
Engineer and Patent Agent. Every description usiness 
relating to or pamaccarin: goo Patents, Registration of ~ 
signs, Patent Agency, &c., conducted at his offices, 16, 
CHANCERY-LANE, opposite Carey-street. Negotiations 
entered into with parties wishing to dispose of or purchas_ 
patented or registered inventions. Every necessary infor- 
mstion may be obtained at the offices as above, where also 
may be "pad printed instructions (gratis), to which Mr. W. 
begs particularly to draw the attention of parties about to 
take out patents 
Mechanical drawings of every description, original eviews 
for machinery, models, &c., executed with dispatch and 
economy. 


KER.—B. R. WRIGHT begs to inform 
Builders, Paperstainers, and the Trade in ral, 
the prices for Native Oxford and Washed STONE O ERS, 
at his O11} and Colour-warehouse, 27, Castle-street East, 
Oxford-street :—Native Oxford Oker, 21s. per cwt, or 18/, 
ton; Washed Stone Oker, i4s. per cwt., or 12/. per ton; 
asterers’ Oker, 7s. perewt. A liberal discount to the 
trade. 














OON’S IM PROVED CHIMNEYS.— 
Samples of the Bricks to form the Circular Flue, 
now coming into general use, also those invented by Clark 
and Reed for a similar purpose, may be seen at the Patentee's 
Western Depét, New-road, near Tottenham-court-road, 
where may be procured the Metal Bars and Throats, also 
the much-approved Caps for ‘a memarergot Smoky Chim- 
fe without causing adjoining flues to smoke, or producing 
noise so generally complained of, arising from « large 
fetes of metal being exposed to the action of the wind. 
Licences are granted to Brick and Tile Makers for manu- 
facturing the Bricks and Tiles, throughout the United me, 
dom, by application 2s above, or to Mr. ELIAS DORNIN 
27, Croas-street. Manchester. 


HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 
HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 

for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 
Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by persons 
about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office 


By the Court 
{ STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 


COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 


ware. 

0 BUILDERS and Others interested in 

buildings or in ground for building upon, within the 

district under the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water. 

courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham. 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that he 3 an Act of 
the 47th Geo. III. (chap. 7, local) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or ic way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, or to carry off or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
oe paw or within their juris:liction, a notice in fice, and 











in euch manner and form arahall be diected by the said 
Commissioners, not 5 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconveni-+ 
ences that must arise from ground to be built upon 
being excavated at too great a , the 
nae Geneind Oot. note Seeteeine Se made at this office 
>? Soe such , information shall 
a ee ee 


And the Commissioners do aleo give notice that, when- 
lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have 
; being drained 









BE SOLD or LET, at a Ground-rent, 
tg oS PT CARCASES of seren-n the 

on gag a term 97 4 Apply to 
25, Old Jewry, City, 


FueRions GROUND and perils» arerten 
verti grace cs 
The houses are |B mea 


3a 

pee LE Speyer bs wed stand or when tiled in ; 

Jor prow Fag wed ded oJ iy at the oMlces of 
Coleman-street, 


personally 
Mr. and : 
eer the ihenk af Sechelt: ie 


7 BUILDERS and others.—The pre- 
sent prices of SELF-ACTING RANGES at 
OP Le No, 14, TOTTENHAM-STREET, 
3 feat, 8. 0 mor = cooneh, ees he eo wich 
double backs, B4. = 
ED FEATHERS.—DUTY FREE.— 
HEAL and SON ay? tongren fed pamphlet na 


cuathene ie soneunh of Ste Cut, end they can now offer— 
Best White Dantzie 2«. 10d. est Forei 











ck na ciiphiinrsiv< 
splint, of ices of every description of bedding sent fre 
Heal and Son, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham- 
court-road. 





ORCELAIN LETTERS FOR SHOP- 
FRONTS, &¢e.—CAUTION.—W. G. BENTLEY, 
of 234, High Holborn, to caution the Public, as several 
Sens seales have been a as to the true Patent Letters. 
me imagine t these vulgar bright blue letters, 
shes oe pumaeeed With gall, are the Patent Porcelain. They 
are merely Plaister Letters, which turn black, and are only 
fit for Marine Store-shops. 
THE PATENT PORCELAIN LETTERS are only to 
be had at 234, High Holborn. 


DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW | GLASS. 
HARLES LONG begs to inform his 
ae Pp omgge eset —_e that he can erty aed Orna- 
men jass at is superficial, avi ust 
built two of the largest Eineie in London, is canbe’ te a 
cute extensive Orders with unprecedented dispatch.—Terms, 
Cash only. 


UTY off WINDOW GLASS. — On 
a the 6th, Squares ay ae of better make 

¥ for a he per foot. 
NUNSERYMEN ARKET ‘tanbene RS, AND 
OTHERS requiring Small Giass, will find a greater variety 
of sizes (9 large Stock of which is constantly on hand) than 
one any other house in London, from 4d. per foot. 
Flattened Sheet, Stained, Fluted, the BIRMINGHAM 
Sheet Plate (superior in ail res oy ee to a 
and Ornamental Glass of every ompilete Lists 
of Glass, Lead, Colours, &c., at eon | rices, may 
be had — on application to R. Cogan, at the Western 
—* and ‘Coto olour Warehouse, 5, Princes-street, 


Lelerser agar, La CONTRACTORS FOR PUBLIC 
WORKS, and the THADE F pmcorm sending specifica- 
tions of quantities required, will receive by return of post an 
wn at the ure lowest cash 

of very Superior Spruce Oker, suitable for 
PLA TERERS AND PAINTERS, to be sold at 6s. per 
ewt. 








IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour; 
Ridges, with plain or rebated joints, roll tops, and 
vertical ns drains, many sizes, with plain 4 ey 
joints ; ving in squares, hexagons, octagons, &c., dif- 
erent ‘on roofing, in Grecian or Italian styles, other 
devices also, or plain; conduits, which de not injure pure 
water ; fire-bricks and ‘tiles ; clinkers, and out-door paving ; 
sundry wall-coping, garden-borders, chimney-tops; also 
tubular and other flues of peculiar material. No agent, but 
a de at WHITEFRIARS, and 232, WATER-LANE, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, unrler Mr. PEAKE’S per- 
sonal care, to supply genuine TERRO-METALLIC at 
f.ir prices as per quality 
TILERIES, TU NSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of England, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies and elsewhere. 
PAINTING BRUSHES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
To PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
de ide: ie: 42... ie 
MANUFACTURERS, 
11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
Ofer ng tn Builders, po the ge = Brushes of a 
Sf superior to those 7 . 
Thich they beg to call the attention of all who prefer quality 
and durability to apparent cheapness. 
e000ec. —7 ia. Dusters, 
eo0000.—7 in, ditto, extra. 
0000, Ground —— 
Di and U d, 
Distem ditto, > Means 
Sash Toole, and Common Tools. — 
Tar Brushes and Masons’ Brushes, and al) other 
Brushes used by Painters and Artists. 
Lists of Prices of Painting Brushes, and of all other kinds 
of Brushes, forwarded on application. Established 1777. 


- RICHARDSON, Practical Sur- 
City, te inform the 
to LET those 








in case of 
house, witen wae So Saat Meee for numerous 
domestic purposes; there are Washing on the firet- 
, ater 
Si: Sas an OM of le leCore Taw Eng ot 
ae business Toe Tenants 











